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PANAMA AND ROLLBACK 


“Tt’s ours. We stole it fair and square.” 
—Ronald Reagan referring to the Panama Canal’ 


“The president of the United States is a fool, or he thinks the rest of 
us are.” 
—Richard Reeves, syndicated columnist? 


DEMOCRACIES IN JEOPARDY 


During the Reagan and Bush administrations, the Drug Warriors were 
exceedingly fond of talking about Latin American “democracies in 
jeopardy.” According to the Drug Warriors, democracies in Latin America 
were in jeopardy largely because of drug trafficking and “narco- 
terrorism”—the supposed symbiotic relationship between left-wing social 
movements and the drug cartels. Using such rhetoric, the Drug Warriors 
attempted to legitimate U.S. intervention in Latin America, presenting the 
intentions of the U.S. government as benign. They claimed that interven- 
tion was necessitated by the War on Drugs and was designed to help 
Latin American countries protect their democracies. The “democracies” 
to which they referred, however, were only those designated as such by 
the U.S. administrations. 

The designation of particular Latin American countries as democra- 
cies, however, had little to do with political reality. In fact, functioning, 
healthy democracies in Latin America are few and far between. It can 
even be argued that there are no genuinely democratic countries in Latin 
America.’ Democracy means something more than the holding of regular 
elections, despite what the Reagan and Bush administrations categorically 
refused to acknowledge. The Reagan administration, in fact, conducted 
a concerted campaign to define democracy and human rights as almost 
exclusively the holding of regular elections. But it is easy to see the 
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emptiness of show elections, characterized by massive fraud, in repressive 
countries considered by the Reagan and Bush administrations as budding 
democracies—countries such as El Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras. 

In a democracy, ordinary people have the opportunity to participate 
in the political process and to organize, free of fear for their lives or 
their jobs. The predominance of strong oligarchic control in most of Latin 
America (oligarchic control that is essential to U.S. strategy in the region), 
however, means that popular participation in the political process always 
has been seen as dangerous by Latin American oligarchies and U.S. 
administrations. 

In fact, the very factors that could provide a basis for the development 
of democracy—unions, peasant associations, and other popular organiza- 
tions—have provoked a violent response from oligarchies in Latin 
American countries and from Washington. As Noam Chomsky (1/29/90) 
has noted, early efforts by the Sandinista government in Nicaragua to 
provide resources to the impoverished minority of Nicaraguans, which 
would have allowed them to have genuine political participation, led 
Washington to initiate “economic and ideological warfare, and outright 
terrorism.” 

Democracy also means the elimination of repression. It means freedom 
of speech and organization. It means an independent judiciary and 
civilian control of the military. There are few countries in Latin America 
where these conditions exist. In Guatemala, for example, even though 
there is an elected civilian government, the government has no power 
over the military and therefore has no power to investigate past human 
rights abuses or to prevent future ones. The police and security forces in 
Guatemala remain under military control. Before surrendering official 
control of the government to civilians, Guatemalan military officials 
enacted a series of laws that included a blanket amnesty for themselves. 
In 1986, the Guatemalan military received a pledge from incoming 
President Vinicio Cerezo that he would make no land, commercial, or 
banking reforms and would pursue no prosecutions for human rights 
abuses (Fagan 1987, 94-95). Guatemala, therefore, must still be regarded 
as a military dictatorship, not as a democracy. (See Jonas [1991] for a 
more detailed discussion of the situation in Guatemala.) 

In Honduras, a civilian government was elected in 1981, primarily 
because the Carter administration put pressure on Honduras in the wake 
of the Sandinista Revolution. The United States offered increased mili- 
tary aid in return. Before the election, however, the Honduran military 
forced the two traditional parties to agree that the military would re- 
main exempt from investigation (primarily into corruption), that the 
military would continue to control foreign policy, and that the military 
would have veto power over cabinet appointments (Fagan 1987, 103), In 
early 1988, reports surfaced that the Honduran Special Investigations 
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Directorate (which had been U.S. trained) had been operating as a death 
squad (Huggins 1991a, 220). 

In El Salvador, the situation is much the same. “Centrist” governments 
have been unable to wrest real power away from the military, have failed 
consistently to make any significant land reforms, have failed to stop 
repression, and have failed to bring about the incorporation of the Left 
into the political process (Diskin and Sharpe 1986, 50-87).‘ The Salva- 
doran police and military have one of the worst human rights records in 
the Western Hemisphere (see Huggins 1991, 220). 

Even though civilian governments have replaced the generals in Latin 
American countries such as Honduras, El Salvador, and Guatemala, these 
nominal governments exercise only marginal power (Fagan 1987, 9, 52- 
53). There can be no authentic democracy in countries where the military 
is the highest authority. And there can be no authentic democracy in a 
country where speaking freely may mean your death. Elections are cru- 
cial, however, in making these still repressive governments appear legit- 
imate. As Jack Nelson-Pallmeyer (1992, 36) has pointed out, “[E]lections 
in El Salvador have performed a key function on behalf of the National 
Security State. They ‘legitimize’ the state without changing basic power 
realities.” 

Ignacio Martin-Baro from the Catholic University in El Salvador ex- 
plained why elections should not be equated with democracy: 


According to an image widely circulated by U.S. government spokes- 
persons, El Salvador represents the best example of the “new Latin 
American democracies.” . . . Regrettably, this image of the country 
reflects little, if anything, of the real situation of El Salvador. The 
democratic character of a government does not depend—at least not 
solely—on the way in which it is elected, but rather on the forces that 
determine its day-to-day conduct. ... The U.S. project is not democracy. 
The U.S. project is to use “democracy” to muffle international criticism 
in order better to control El Salvador. “Democracy” is a facade to cover 
many unpleasant things. (Nelson-Pallmeyer 1992, 36) 


Ignacio Martin-Baro was one of six Jesuits murdered at the Catholic 
University in San Salvador in November 1989. One week after the mur- 
ders, Secretary of State James Baker said that the Salvadoran govern- 
ment crackdown, which resulted in the deaths of the six Jesuits, had 
been “absolutely appropriate” (Cockburn 12/28/89). 

The new “democracies” that were so widely touted by the Bush ad- 
ministration, therefore, are not really democracies at all. In 1987, at a 
meeting of the Conference of American Armies held in Argentina, mili- 
tary leaders admitted as much. Military commanders from Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Panama, Honduras, Guatemala, El Salvador, and the United 
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States discussed the threat to national security posed by liberation 
theology and the progressive churches. The generals indicated that they 
opposed a new wave of military coups throughout the Americas. They 
preferred instead “a permanent state of military control over civilian 
government, while still preserving formal democracy” (Nelson-Pallmeyer 
1992, 53). 

Several instances in the late 1980s and early 1990s demonstrated what 
a thin veneer civilian control represented in these supposed democracies. 
In the spring of 1992, the elected government of Peru, in cahoots with the 
military, assumed control of the country by dismissing the legislature and 
suspending the judiciary. In Haiti, the first popularly elected civilian 
president was summarily deposed. In these countries, civilian govern- 
ment had remained in power only at the suffrage of the military, which 
always was waiting in the wings to take power either directly, as in 
Haiti, or indirectly, as in Peru. Even though the United States imposed 
sanctions on both countries, it did not intervene militarily as it certainly 
would have if a similar situation had arisen in target states such as 
Nicaragua under the Sandinistas or Cuba. 

The fact of the matter is that those countries in Latin America con- 
sidered by the Reagan and Bush administrations to be democracies are, 
in reality, merely client states that go along (by choice or because they 
have little alternative) with administration policies in the region. It should 
be remembered that Panama was considered a democracy before Noriega 
fell from favor with Washington. 

It is not difficult to see why elections have come to form such an 
important part of the U.S. government’s definition of democracy. Elections 
can be manipulated, and they can be bought. For example, one of George 
Bush’s first decisions after becoming president was to authorize the 
expenditure of at least $10 million on behalf of parties in Panama that 
opposed Noriega (Gruson 5/7/89). The strategy of buying elections also 
was used in Nicaragua. In 1984, the CIA involved itself in Nicaragua’s 
election (Nation 10/16/89). Arturo Cruz, a candidate funded by the CIA, 
was persuaded to boycott the 1984 elections because “legitimate” 
elections would have undercut the Contra war effort (Burke 5/25/89). 
When the 1984 electoral interference failed to bring about the desired 
result, the National Endowment for Democracy (NED) appropriated $3.5 
million to assist opposition candidates and parties in Nicaragua. In 
effect, $2.33 was spent on every working-age Nicaraguan in an attempt 
to buy their votes. Given the state of the Nicaraguan economy, this 
amount represented an estimated equivalent of over $100 per vote (Nation 
9/4-11/89). The NED also funded the newspaper La Prensa (run by 
Violeta de Chamorro) and pumped money into an opposition political 
party in Costa Rica that opposed Costa Rican neutrality over Nicaragua 
(Hitchens 12/18/89). 
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The absence of true democracy in a Latin American country has never 
in and of itself determined U.S. foreign policy toward a government, nor 
has the existence of democracy ensured U.S. support. Guatemala had a 
democratically elected government in 1954, but because the United Fruit 
Company perceived its interests to be threatened by that government, the 
United States installed a military regime to replace it. The military regime 
that was installed displayed an appalling human rights record. In Chile, 
Salvador Allende was democratically elected, but with the aid of the U.S. 
security establishment, Allende was deposed and killed. 

Despite U.S. assertions to the contrary, in Guatemala under Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman and in Nicaragua under the Sandinistas, pluralist 
bourgeois democracy provided a level of political freedom rarely found 
in Latin America (Herman 1987, 10). The Sandinistas, for example, held 
an election in 1985 (six years after coming to power) in which seven 
political parties participated and 75 percent of voters turned out. The 
Sandinistas won 67 percent of the vote in an election deemed by inter- 
national observers to be valid (Pfost 1987, 80). Ronald Reagan, however, 
responded to the election by calling Nicaragua an “outlaw regime” (Black 
1988, 164). 

This conservative-orchestrated redefinition of democracy is part of a 
wider battle for the vocabulary that has been conducted by the Reagan 
and Bush administrations (anti-abortion groups became Right to Life 
groups, right-wing revolutionary groups became Freedom Fighters, and 
left-wing revolutionary groups became terrorists). The sham U.S.-inspired 
elections in countries such as Honduras and El Salvador created the 
appearance of democracy without any of the substance of democracy. 
These elections have been called “the most sophisticated weapon in the 
US. diplomatic arsenal” (Nelson-Pallmeyer 1989, 48). By means of elec- 
tions, civilian governments are superimposed over a terror apparatus. 
James Petras has written: 


The challenge is to recompose the terror network by coopting a new 
strata of pliable civilian politicians willing to legitimate a newly 
reformed and more professionally efficient state terror regime... . 
Operating under the mantle of elected civilians, the reconstituted and 
more efficient terror apparatus, heavily funded by the imperial state, 
will increase the level of terror. (1987, 92) 


The War on Drugs has been useful in Latin America not because it 
has helped preserve democracy, but because it has functioned to legiti- 
mate the real U.S. policy agenda in the region—what Thomas Boden- 
heimer and Robert Gould (1989) have referred to as the “global rollback 
strategy.” 

Global rollback strategy, while present in American foreign policy 
during the entire postwar period, emerged as an especially potent force 
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during the Reagan years. As defined by Bodenheimer and Gould, roll- 
back is the determination of U.S. policy elites to return to a precom- 
munist world, with the final goals of eliminating communism in the 
USSR and establishing free-market capitalism worldwide. We have 
witnessed in the past several years the successes of the rollback strategy. 

Because the dangers of directly confronting the USSR were so great, 
rollback strategy focused on the Third World—Nicaragua, Libya, Grenada, 
and Afghanistan.® Panama can be added to the list as well. In fact, the 
“new world order” the Bush administration touted was nothing more 
than a vision of successful rollback with the United States in control. 

While the Bush administration publicly proclaimed a commitment to 
peace and world cooperation, the real agenda was clear for those in 
power. In 1992, for example, a Pentagon document was leaked that out- 
lined a $1.2 trillion strategy to establish the hegemony of the United 
States and announced the intention of preventing any other nation from 
challenging the U.S. position of primacy. 

What role does the U.S. policy elite envision for Latin America in this 
new world order? As Nelson-Pallmeyer has written: 


This is a new world order designed by the rich to consolidate their 
power at the expense of the poor. . . . Maintaining the skewed concen- 
tration of wealth within the United States while continuing to transfer 
wealth from the third-world poor to the developed-country rich are key 
objectives of the new world order. (1992, 3). 


General A. M. Gray, commandant of the Marine Corps, appears to 
agree: 


[W]e must have unimpeded access to... markets and to the resources 
needed to support our manufacturing requirements. .. . [O]ur ability 
to operate successfully . . . within these markets and to protect our 
citizens . . . is dependent on the stability of the regions in which they 
are located. (Nelson-Pallmeyer 1992, 64) 


This strategy obviously requires that control be maintained over Latin 
American countries. As noted in the Marine Corps Gazette: 


The underdeveloped world’s growing dissatisfaction over the gap 
between rich and poor nations will create a fertile breeding ground 
for insurgencies. These insurgencies have the potential to jeopardize 
regional stability and our access to vital economic and military re- 
sources. This situation will become critical as our Nation and allies and 
potential adversaries become more and more dependent on these strate- 
gic resources. If we are to have stability in these regions, maintain 
access to their resources, protect our citizens abroad, defend our vital 
installations, and deter conflict, we must maintain within our active 
force structure a credible military power projection capability with the 
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flexibility to respond to conflict across the spectrum of violence 
throughout the globe. (Nelson-Pallmeyer 1992, 63) 


The concern of the U.S. policy elites is not, therefore, with the establish- 
ment or protection of democracy; it is with the establishment of capital- 
ism worldwide and with the unimpeded control of resources and markets. 

This control is maintained not through direct military force but 
through a number of other mechanisms. One such mechanism is the 
stranglehold of the world financial system. For example, the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), which has been termed the “global economic cop,” 
works closely with private Western banks and the World Bank to guide 
the international economy in directions preferred by Western powers. 
These economic agencies ensure a continuous transfer of wealth from the 
poor to the rich and encourage the concentration of capital in the hands 
of the private sector (Nelson-Pallmeyer 1992, 7, 37). 

In his book War Against the Poor, Nelson-Pallmeyer (1989, 1) charac- 
terized the United States as a “counterrevolutionary super-power in a 
world of massive structural inequalities.” The United States, he argued, 
“4s actively engaged in a global war against the poor.” Nelson-Pallmeyer 
cites General Maxwell Taylor’s warning at the close of the Vietnam War 
that the “haves” will have to fight against the demands of the jealous 
“have-nots” in order to perpetuate themselves and their standard of liv- 
ing (Nelson-Pallmeyer 1989, 2), The Independent Commission of Inquiry 
on the U.S, Invasion of Panama (ICIIP) (1991, 8) noted that the buildup 
of U.S. military forces in Latin America was openly discussed by the 
Pentagon as part of a necessary strategy to contain “areas of unrest” 
which have been caused by increasing poverty in the region. 

Rollback is a strategy not only for establishing a particular economic 
arrangement; a large part of the rollback effort is an ideological battle to 
make free-market principles the only imaginable principles upon which 
to organize economies and societies. The rollback effort is designed to 
stamp out any vestige of an alternative. For example, in Nicaragua, even 
after the massive infusion of money secured a victory for UNO (the 
Chamorro coalition), U.S, policy elites still complained that the San- 
dinistas had too much power in Nicaragua.’ Private U.S. companies 
even donated paint to remove revolutionary murals from the walls of 
Managua. Rollback, then, is also a war against the imagination. 

While the Far Right within the global rollback network has publicly 
proclaimed its intentions in a fairly straightforward manner, the more 
traditional conservative elite has preferred to keep rollback efforts covert. 
Proclaiming peaceful coexistence and pursuing an aggressive rollback 
strategy have necessitated a powerful legitimating mythology. 

“Global Communist expansion” historically has been the most im- 
portant part of the mythology that has legitimated U.S. expansionism. 
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In order to justify heightened interventionism, the rollback network 
continually has kept before the public the supposed menace of Com- 
munist expansion. Nationalist revolutionary movements, such as that in 
Nicaragua, therefore, were presented as (and in some instances probably 
were believed to be) Soviet/Communist inspired. 

“Narco-terrorism” is presented the same way: as a grave external 
threat that the United States has a moral imperative to fight, a moral 
imperative that justifies intervention in some Latin American countries 
and the propping up of puppet or reactionary governments in others. 

Jeane Kirkpatrick, with her arguments about the values of “authori- 
tarian” governments over “revolutionary autocracies,” helped to solve the 
problem for the Right of how to legitimate, on the one hand, support of 
repressive rightist dictators and, on the other, attempts to overthrow 
more democratic left-wing governments. 

Similarly, the War on Drugs has been used to help legitimate inter- 
vention through charges of drug trafficking levelled against Latin Amer- 
ican countries outside U.S. domination (Sandinista Nicaragua, Cuba, and 
Panama after the split with Noriega). More clearly proven government 
complicity in drug trafficking in cooperative countries—Honduras, 
Mexico, or Panama before the split with Noriega—is all but ignored. The 
War on Drugs, therefore, has been and continues to be used to replace 
“Communist expansion” as a legitimation for intervention in some coun- 
tries and as an excuse for funding repressive governments and militaries 
in others. 

The War on Drugs, then, has become another part of the rhetoric jus- 
tifying the expansion of U.S. dominance and control in Latin America— 
an expansion of the war against the poor. The War on Drugs is likely to 
become even more important. With the decline in usefulness of “Com- 
munist expansion” as a legitimation for U.S. aggression, “narco-terrorism” 
may well take its place. Daniel Shore, for example, characterized the drug 
cartels as the new “evil empire” (National Public Radio 1/27/90). And 
Philip Agee noted the following: 


[W]e see U.S. military forces reorganizing for more “Third World” 
interventions, as in Panama, and the underlying definition of “U.S. 
interests” remains the same: control of foreign resources, markets and 
labor. “Narco-terrorism” may replace “International Communism” as 
the enemy, but getting rid of the . .. Noriegas, and anyone else who 
resists, is still the order of the day. (1991, 17)° 


As Bodenheimer and Gould noted in their book Rollback!: 
Never before in history has a great imperial power [the United States] 


been as self-deluded about its political identity. . .. The essence of this 
self-delusion is the insistence of American leadership on portraying this 
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country as playing an essentially defensive and selfless role in world 
affairs during a period when the reality was one of unprecedented 
ambition and global commitment. (1989, ix) 


The Reagan and Bush administrations obviously did not create drug 
trafficking in order to assist global rollback strategy in Latin America. 
The War on Drugs, however, certainly has come in handy, and the 
Reagan/Bush administrations made the most of the situation by choosing 
a strategy of dealing with drug trafficking that focused on criminalization 
and enforcement. The threat of narco-terrorism has been used to justify 
U.S. support of certain “friendly” regimes and the increased funding of 
their militaries. The War on Drugs, then, has been used to legitimate 
military buildup in the region. The drug involvement of members of the 
government and military is ignored in “friendly” countries, and it is used 
as an excuse to discredit and intervene in the affairs of others. 

The shallowness of the War on Drugs rhetoric and the way it is used 
to advance rollback goals in Latin America can be seen nowhere more 
clearly than in the selectivity of the rhetoric’s application. Evidently, drug 
production and trafficking constitute a threat to U.S. security interests 
only when they are engaged in by selected people and countries. As 
noted in a report issued by the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
on Narcotics, Terrorism and International Relations, the administration 
has been willing entirely to ignore drug involvement by friendly military 
and political leaders as long as these leaders support the administration’s 
agenda. This has been the case in Panama, Antigua, the Bahamas, Colom- 
bia, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, and Paraguay (Sub- 
committee on Terrorism, Narcotics and International Operations 1989). 

In September 1991, Haiti's notoriously vicious military deposed an 
elected president and murdered 1,500 people in the streets, but no mas- 
sive U.S. invasion was orchestrated to restore democracy, even though 
the Haitian military had been involved in drug and other smuggling 
rackets (New York Times 2/19/92) and the grossest forms of human rights 
abuses. 

The administration even has considered drug involvement by friendly 
military and political leaders to be a useful form of political leverage. If 
these officials cease to be cooperative (as was the case with Noriega), 
threats of public exposure can be brought to bear. When cooperation is 
not forthcoming, the charge of “narco-military control” always can be 
trotted out. As Peter Bourne (3/25/88) has written, “the cooperation of 
tainted leaders in the hemisphere on a host of political issues ultimately 
transcends our concern about drugs exported to this country.” 

The invasion of Panama, then, had very little to do with drug traffick- 
ing or “democracy”; it had a great deal to do with rollback strategy in 
Latin America. Panama is an especially good example of how the rollback 
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strategy involves subverting or overthrowing not only governments that 
are socialist or left-wing but the governments of countries that seek “full 
independence from the economic, political, or military influence of the 
United States” (Bodenheimer and Gould 1989, 3). 

Even though the U.S. policy elite basically has regarded Third World 
elites as junior partners, the well-being of both elite groups ultimately 
depends on cooperation and on the maintenance of the structure of 
power. When elites in a particular country get out of control or begin to 
lose hold on their power, the United States and other Western nations can 
use economic and/or military intervention to restore order (Nelson- 
Pallmeyer 1992, 8). 

The attitude of the U.S. policy elite toward Panama always has been 
one of colonial possession. Graham Greene, for example, once referred to 
Panama as the conception of a single person. This single person was 
Teddy Roosevelt, who realized that he need not fight the whole of 
Colombia to have the Panama Canal if he could separate Panama and 
take it over, which he did. When asked by what authority he did so, he 
replied, “I took it” (Clark 1991, 11). Ronald Reagan echoed this sentiment 
years later when he said of the Canal, “We bought it, we paid for it, it’s 
ours, and we are going to keep it” (Dugger 1983, 362). 

In fact, the United States invaded Panama every time Panamanian 
independence was considered seriously. The U.S. invasion in 1989 was 
the twentieth such intervention since 1856 (Clark 1991, 11). As Philip 
Agee wrote: 


The end of the cold war may be proclaimed on every street corner, but 
Panama shows that the North-South dimension of conflict rages 
on—and not between the United States and “communists,” but between 
this country and those to the South who refuse to follow U.S. dictates. 
(1991, 17) 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Like most countries in Latin America, Panama has had to struggle in 
the past decade with a debilitating national debt. Panama’s outstanding 
debt in 1978 was almost $25 million. By 1987, the debt had risen to 
almost $5 billion. By 1989, the ratio of Panama’s external debt to its gross 
domestic product was one of the highest in the world (Pear 1/26/90). In 
addition, U.S. economic sanctions first imposed on Panama in 1987 meant 
that by the time of the U.S. invasion the country had been reduced to a 
state of economic chaos and political violence. The withholding of earn- 
ings from the Panama Canal and from oil pipeline operations and the 
freezing of Panamanian assets contributed to a situation in which, by 
1989, full-time employment was not even a reality for more than half the 
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work force. In 1977, the official unemployment rate in Panama was over 
8 percent. By 1987, that figure was almost 12 percent (Inter-American 
Development Bank 1988, 471, 476); in 1989, the figure had risen to 25 
percent (National Public Radio 1/26/90); and by the time of the U.S. 
invasion, the figure had risen to around 30 percent (ICIIP 1991, 24). 

By 1990, after over two years of U.S. economic warfare and an inva- 
sion, Panama was a country in need of rebuilding. It is estimated that the 
economic warfare conducted against Panama caused a loss of $500 million 
to the Panamanian economy and a 27 percent contraction in the country’s 
gross national product (ICIIP 1991, 24). In January 1990, Vice President 
Ricardo Arias Calderon asked for an initial one-year, $15 billion aid pack- 
age just to begin rebuilding the country (Montgomery Advertiser 1/9/90). 

The Reagan administration first moved to cut off all military and 
economic aid to Panama in July 1987 (Sciolino 4/6/89). In early 1988, 
after the indictment of Noriega in the United States on drug trafficking 
charges (an indictment that the Reagan administration opposed [see 
Carter 1/4/90]), American banks were prohibited from transferring funds 
to the Panamanian government, fees for the use of the Panama Canal 
were withheld, and special trade benefits were suspended. In April 1988, 
Reagan invoked the International Emergency Economic Powers Act, 
which prohibited payments to Panama by U. S. citizens and companies 
and their subsidiaries (Sciolino 4/6/89). 

As with most restrictions on powerful business interests, the symbolic 
value of enacting the restrictions was more important than their complete 
enforcement. The Reagan administration’s economic sanctions were not 
vigorously enforced against some of the companies involved for fear of 
risking their profits. David Corn, writing in the Nation, cited a cable from 
the U.S. embassy in Panama that accused United Brands of working with 
the Noriega regime to circumvent economic sanctions. The Treasury 
Department, however, failed to investigate the allegations, maintaining 
that it did not have the staff to do so (Corn 1/29/90). 

Corn also noted that by April 1988, U.S. companies that had financial 
dealings in Panama were not supposed to be paying taxes or fees to the 
Panamanian government. All such money was to be placed in a special 
escrow account. In October 1988, however, U.S. Representative Sam 
Gejdenson noted that the escrow account was shy $65 million. By January 
1989, the Reagan administration had taken steps that effectively allowed 
companies to sidestep the escrow procedure. Companies doing business 
in Panama were allowed to keep their own records of the money they 
owed to the Panamanian government (Corn 1/29/90). 

Measures taken against Panama included 


* the freezing of $56 million of Panamanian assets in U.S. banks; 
e the exclusion of Panama from the U.S. sugar import quota; 
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e the refusal to pay taxes and fees owed to Panama by the United States 
for the Canal; 
e the prohibition of commercial trade with Panama; and 


* the exclusion from U.S. ports of any ship bearing Panamanian registry, 
a move that deprived Panama of a major source of income and dis- 
rupted international commerce. 


These and other actions caused a run on Panamanian banks after which 
the government closed the banks and froze accounts. It became almost 
impossible for Panama to secure international credit since the government 
was unable to pay debt service on loans from the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, and others (ICHP 1991, 23). 

By executive order of the president, hundreds of Panamanians were 
put on a list of individuals not allowed to enter the United States. The 
Treasury Department compiled a list of Panamanians with whom it was 
prohibited to do business, as well as Panamanians who allegedly con- 
ducted trade with Cuba (ICIIP 1991, 23). 

In April 1989, Bush signed an executive order extending economic 
sanctions against Panama for one year. Bush signed this order despite 
what Elaine Sciolino (4/6/89) termed “bitter complaints” from some U.S. 
business interests that resented any controls on their freedom to do 
business. Many argued that the U.S. sanctions had little effect on Noriega 
since his economic base rested more on illicit trade than on traditional 
commerce (Apple 5/11/89).’ The economic sanctions, therefore, made a 
political point largely at the expense of the Panamanian people. They 
were designed to, and did, foster unrest and violence, which the admin- 
istration hoped eventually would result in support for Noriega’s ouster. 
The same type of economic warfare, designed to destabilize a government 
disapproved of by the U.S. administration, had been conducted for years 
against Nicaragua and Cuba. 

After over two years of economic sanctions directly tied to Noriega’s 
rule, it was not surprising that many Panamanian people, especially those 
in the business class, supported the U.S, invasion, which promised relief 
from much of the economic hardship and a return to business as usual. 
By the end of January 1990, a month after the invasion, Bush announced 
a $1 billion aid package for Panama. As Robert Pear noted in the New 
York Times, the package included 


grants and loans to promote economic development; new incentives for 
American investment in and trade with Panama; an emergency public 
works program; new housing to replace that damaged in the American 
invasion; funds to repair Panamanian business damaged in recent loot- 
ing; funds to help Panama reduce its foreign debt; and a decree restor- 
ing the quota for American imports of Panamanian sugar. (1/26/90) 
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The U.S. administration, therefore, pursued a policy of economic stran- 
gulation while holding out the promise of immediate economic relief 
when Panama complied with U.S. demands. By March 1990, however, 
most reporters and television cameras had left Panama and the promised 
aid was still only trickling in. By mid-March 1990, the administration 
had turned over only $160 million of the $400 million withheld as back 
pay for the Canal during the last two years Noriega was in power. 
Payment of the back taxes owed Panama by U.S. companies was stalled, 
and President Endara went on a hunger strike (Montgomery Advertiser 
3/11/90). 

Two and a half years later, the Panamanian economy was still in 
shambles. A report released shortly before Bush's visit to Panama in 1992 
concluded that the U.S. assistance to Panama since the invasion had had 
little effect on the Panamanian economy. Bush was greeted in Panama 
with riots, tear gas, and the death of a U.S. serviceman. 


THE CAMPAIGN TO DEPOSE NORIEGA 


The Reagan and Bush administrations had conducted a concerted 
campaign to depose Noriega since at least 1987. Between June 1987 and 
the invasion, the United States had been involved in at least five attempts 
either to talk Noriega out of power or to force him out (Kempe 
12/21/89). The fifth attempt was initiated just after the 1989 failed coup 
led by General Moises Giroldi Vega. With the approval of congressional 
oversight panels, the U.S. administration planned the attempt to depose 
Noriega with a $3 million budget (Wines 11/17/89). 

The administration also had been encouraging Contra-style guerrilla 
forces to harass or overthrow Noriega for at least two years before the 
invasion. Just after the 1989 invasion, the New York Times reported that 
just such a guerrilla force (which included 60 Contras “on loan”)'° was 
in control of a key border crossing. This guerrilla unit, called the Hugo 
Spadafora Armed Liberation Front by its Panamanian commander José 
Manuel Echevers, who described himself as a millionaire sportsman and 
businessman, had been in existence for two years. Three weeks after the 
invasion, this guerrilla unit was accepting orders from American military 
commanders and conducting joint operations with American forces (Uhlig 
1/10/90). 

Tony Avirgan, a reporter based in Costa Rica, wrote in the Nation in 
1989 that his sources said that Nicaraguan Contras and disgruntled 
Panamanians (some of whom were former members of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces [PDF]) were being trained by the CIA in Costa Rica for 
infiltration into Panama ultimately to await orders to drive Noriega out 
of the country (Avirgan 9/18/89). 
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This economic, paramilitary, and military campaign came after years 
of support for Noriega from a number of U.S. administrations. According 
to a PBS “Frontline” special, Noriega first went on the intelligence payroll 
as early as 1964. Frederick Kempe (1990, 48), in his book about Noriega, 
Divorcing the Dictator, maintains that Noriega received his first payment 
from U.S. intelligence in 1958 or 1959. Noriega, then, remained on U.S. 
intelligence payrolls for at least twenty years. 

The question, then, becomes why after years of support for Noriega 
did the U.S. administration choose to implement economic sanctions and 
depose him. George Bush gave three reasons: (1) to restore democracy in 
Panama, (2) to protect American lives, and (3) to stop the use of Panama 
as a drug conduit and haven for money launderers. These three reasons, 
however, were not the real reasons for the decision to depose Noriega 
and invade Panama. They were merely the legitimations. 

These legitimations were intended to convince the American people 
and the international community that the United States was operating 
from some kind of morally righteous stance. They were lies. The real 
reasons for invading Panama were not discussed by the party of “opposi- 
tion” or by the corporate press. 

As George Kourvetaqris wrote in the International Journal of World 
Peace, “Our foreign policy is one of duplicity and Machiavellian state 
craft” (1991, 69). 


NOTES 


1. Carter (1/4/90). 

2. Reeves (12/25/89). 

3. Whether genuine democracy exists in the United States is also subject 
to question, as few citizens bother to vote and millions of dollars are required 
to run for office. 

4. It remains to be seen whether the recently negotiated peace accords can 
in fact bring this about. At the time of this writing, the peace agreement was 
breaking down because of the refusal of the Salvadoran government to abide 
by the wording and the spirit of the agreement. 

5. The cynically named National Endowment for Democracy was created 
in 1983 during the Reagan administration and has functioned to funnel 
money to ideological allies of the two conservative Republican administra- 
tions. Using the NED and other government agencies, such as the Agency for 
International Development (AID), the U.S. government intervenes in Latin 
America to control policy. 

6. Bodenheimer and Gould (1989, 25-34) cite rollbacks or rollback 
attempts in China (1950-1961), Iran (1953), Guatemala (1954), Belgian Congo 
(1960), Cuba (1961-1968), Brazil (1964), the Dominican Republic (1965), 
Indonesia (1958-1965), Greece (1967), Southeast Asia (1958-1970), Chile 
(1970-1973), and Jamaica (1974-1980). 
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7. In June 1992, Republican Senator Jesse Helms was leading Republican 
members of Congress in asking the administration to withhold the disbursal 
of $100 million in already approved assistance to the government of 
Nicaragua because of the feeling of Republicans that the Sandinistas still had 
too much power in Nicaragua (see also Kotler [6/18/92]). 

8. Agee continues with a warning about Cuba: “Looming just over the 
horizon are military actions against Cuba, of which the human and material 
costs are incalculable” (1991, 17). 

9. An intelligence source was reported in the Washington Post as stating 
that Libya’s Muammar Gadhafi had provided $24 million in cash to help 
Noriega survive U.S. sanctions (Malone 5/1-7/89). 

10. The use of Contras “on loan” to guerrilla units in Latin America 
demonstrates the usefulness to the United States of the Contra force. Like 
the anti-Castro Cubans, the Contras can be used to perform covert operations 
by US. intelligence agencies. In the 1960s, for example, anti-Castro Cubans 
were trained by the CIA in Guatemala (Nation 9/18/89). U.S. administrations 
have taken advantage of any and all discontent among the members of the 
revolutionary society in order to foster unrest and dissension. Examples 
include the Miskito Indians from Nicaragua’s Atlantic Coast, the Contras, and 
anti-Castro Cubans. As a further example, the Contras were used to train 
Panamanians who were to be infiltrated into Panama to depose Noriega 
(Avirgan 9/18/89). 
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REASONS FOR THE SHIFT IN POLICY 
ON NORIEGA: WHY PANAMA BECAME 
A ROLLBACK TARGET 


“The best solution is for the Latin Americans to do it. The next best 
is for us to do it with them. Absolutely the worst is for us to do it by 
ourselves.” 
—Robert Hunter of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies talking about the ouster of Noriega’ 


The exact reasons for the timing of the U.S. administration’s shift in sup- 
port for Noriega are still unclear. Frederick Kempe (1990, 175) has main- 
tained that the shift began in the spring of 1986 and was caused largely 
by the pressure of investigative articles appearing in the New York Times* 
and the combined bipartisan pressure of U.S. Senators Jesse Helms and 
John Kerry. Kempe also has argued that when the Iran/Contra scandal 
became public in December 1986, Noriega’s ability to reveal the admin- 
istration’s secrets decreased and, therefore, the last barrier to his ouster 
was removed. Others (see, for example, ICIIP 1991, 22; and Cockburn 
12/28/89), however, have maintained that there was a noticeable change 
in the Reagan administration’s attitude toward Panama and Noriega 
earlier than this—between mid-1985 and 1986. 

Numerous factors were at work that together made Noriega’s ouster 
at this time—especially by invasion—an attractive alternative. Most 
probably, the shift in support for Noriega and the eventual invasion of 
Panama were the result of a number of these factors. 


NORIEGA’S INTELLIGENCE PROMISCUITY 


“What made us mad at Noriega was not crime or killing; it was that 
he was also taking money from Cuba.” 
—Richard Reeves, syndicated columnist? 
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“Contras, Sandinistas, Cubans, the CIA, he deals with them all to 


make money.” 
- —José Blandén* 


It had long been rumored that relations between Noriega and Wash- 
ington soured when Noriega refused to allow Panama to be used as a 
staging area for a Contra invasion of Nicaragua.® The demand for Contra 
forces to be based in Panama was pressed repeatedly by Admiral John 
Poindexter. But by the early 1980s Noriega was allowing the training of 
Contra mercenaries on Panamanian soil and allowing the Israelis to 
funnel arms and money to the Contras through Panama (Kempe 1990, 
161-164), The special committees in the Iran/Contra affair learned that 
Noriega himself offered to conduct assassinations and organize sabotage 
inside Nicaragua (Corn 1/29/90; Mossberg 1/17/90); Noriega is widely 
believed to have had bombs planted that exploded in Managua in 1985 
(Kempe 1990, 160). 

Noriega, however, was playing all sides. He was supplying materials 
and intelligence to the Contras,‘ to the Sandinistas, and to Cuba at the 
same time (Lewis 1/3/90; Reeves 12/25/89). He also was allegedly 
selling arms to rebels in Colombia and in El Salvador (Church 1/15/90). 
Noriega, in fact, had established close relations with the Drug Enforce- 
ment Agency (DEA); with the Colombian drug cartel leaders; with Israel, 
Libya, and Nicaragua (Sciolino 12/21/89); and with the Syrians, and the 
Palestinians (Salholz 1/15/90). U.S. military sources have stated that 
Noriega was on the payroll of at least ten intelligence agencies around 
the world (Kempe 1990, 119). Defense lawyers for Noriega, fighting the 
U.S. government’s seizure of Noriega’s assets claimed that Noriega had 
been paid at least $11 million by U.S. intelligence agencies and between 
$6 million and $7 million by foreign governments (Garcia and Lambert 
5/7/90). Investigators have asserted, however, that the millions Noriega 
was receiving from the Medellin cartel dwarfed his CIA payments 
(Church 1/15/90). 

Even though for most of the time he was on the payroll of U.S. 
intelligence agencies, officials considered Noriega to be giving more than 
he was getting.’ Noriega’s involvement with so many agencies made him 
increasingly powerful and increasingly difficult to deal with. By the time 
of the Florida drug indictments, he clearly was out of control. To borrow 
some phrasing from Franklin Roosevelt, Noriega was always a son-of-a- 
bitch. The problems began when he ceased to be our son-of-a-bitch. As 
the ICIIP (1991, 5-6) noted, during the five years preceding the invasion 
of Panama, Noriega refused to comply with a number of U.S. demands. 
One of these demands (the one thought to be most important by the 
ICIIP) was the renegotiation of the 1977 Panama Canal treaties to allow 
U.S. bases a continued presence in Panama. In 1983, Noriega also angered 
the Reagan administration by backing a Contadora plan for a diplomatic 
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solution of the war in Nicaragua (Parry 1/15/90). The United States had 
unsuccessfully demanded that Panama cut off economic and political 
cooperation with Nicaragua and Cuba. 

Noriega took other actions considered to be hostile to U.S. interests. 
He stopped the use of Panamanian facilities like Gorgas Hospital by the 
Salvadoran government; he refused to deny Cuba access to the Panama 
Canal, and he refused to end trade with Cuba (ICIP 1991, 22).? Noriega 
also allegedly was helping to smuggle high technology through Cuba to 
the Soviet bloc (Church 1/15/90). 

Noriega was no longer the compliant (if somewhat unpredictable) head 
of a client state. He was becoming more powerful and (what was worse 
from the perspective of the U.S. administration) more independent. 


NORIEGA’S POLITICAL INEFFECTIVENESS IN PANAMA 


Another factor that may have contributed to Noriega’s forcible ouster 
was that he had become less effective in controlling popular organiza- 
tions in Panama. This first became apparent in 1985 when suspicions that 
Noriega was involved in the assassination of a political opponent, Hugo 
Spadafora, generated widespread riots in Panama (Uhlig 1/10/90)."° Even 
though it was obvious at the time that there was extensive opposition to 
Noriega, the administration chose not to change its policy, even after 
receiving intelligence reports that members of the Panamanian Defense 
Forces were involved in Spadafora’s death (Sciolino 12/21/89), 

Evidence of growing unrest continued to build. The 1987 revelations 
of Colonel Roberto Diaz Herrera, the second in command of Panama’s 
military, of a Noriega-orchestrated fraud in the 1984 presidential elections 
and drug trafficking by Noriega provoked widespread riots in Panama 
(Sciolino 12/21/89). These incidents provided even more evidence that 
Noriega was causing, rather than controlling, popular unrest. 

At some point administration officials may have begun to realize that 
Noriega was contributing to the organization of popular dissent in 
Panama. One of the concerns of U.S. policymakers at the time, in fact, 
was that Noriega might turn into another Anastasio Somoza (the ousted 
Nicaraguan dictator). The fear was that Noriega’s oppressive behavior 
would generate organized opposition to his government and a possible 
popular revolution as had taken place in Nicaragua (Grant 1991, 12). If 
this was part of the motivation for removing Noriega from power, it 
would not be the first time that the titular head of a client regime was 
sacrificed" “in order to reform and re-invigorate the state’s capacity for 
repression against the social movements” (Petras 1987, 91). The preference 
of U.S. administrations has been to have repression in Latin America 
conducted by technocrats, not generals. 
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The U.S. government, for example, had long mistrusted Omar Torrijos 
(who controlled Panama from 1968 to 1981) and his particular brand of 
populist politics. Torrijos had, for the first time in Panama’s history, 
effectively removed the traditional oligarchy from political and military 
control. He did, however, make it possible for this traditional oligarchy 
to earn enormous profits while he was in power. The U.S. government 
also feared that Noriega was attempting to create a new entrepreneurial 
class whose profits came from him and whose loyalty therefore belonged 
to him alone (Kempe 1990, 214). The U.S. business and political elite 
always had depended on tying the loyalty and profits of Latin American 
oligarchies to the United States. As a result, much of the opposition to 
Noriega came from the business class. 


ABROGATION OF THE PANAMA CANAL TREATIES 


“This is nothing more than a smokescreen to install a government 
that they would like to have there so by 1999 they would keep the 
control of the Panama Canal and their bases. This is the history of 


Panama.” 
—Dr. Carlos Russell, professor of Latin American politics” 


Noriega steadfastly maintained that the administration’s hostility 
toward him had always been designed to legitimate the abrogation of the 
1978 Panama Canal treaties (Alabama Journal 12/18/89b). As early as 
October 1988, the Bush administration hinted that should Noriega remain, 
the Panama Canal treaties might not be honored; in August 1988, General 
Colin Powell stated this explicitly (Sciolino 10/28/88). Two senators from 
Florida—Republican Connie Mack and Democrat Bob Graham—called for 
Bush to abrogate the 1977 treaty agreement in which the United States 
would turn over control of the Panama Canal to Panama in 1999 (Apple 
5/11/89). 

Even earlier, the State Department made clear its determination to 
maintain control over the military bases in Panama. The Independent 
Commission of Inquiry on the U.S. Invasion of Panama (ICIIP) repro- 
duced in its report a letter written on March 26, 1987, from Assistant 
Secretary of Legislative and Intergovernmental Affairs J. Edward Fox to 
Senator Jesse Helms. The letter states: 


The State Department shares your view that when the Carter-Torrijos 
treaties are being renegotiated, the prolongation of the U.S. military 
presence in the Panama Canal area till well after the year 2000 should 
be brought up for discussion. The continuing power of the Sandinistas 
in Nicaragua, the activities of the Salvadoran insurgents and the 
influence of communist Cuba in the region make it urgently necessary 
for the United States to strengthen its position in Central America. 
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The continuing polarization of the political forces in Panama may 
lead to a crisis in the country which would pose a serious threat to 
stability in the region. The State Department is of the opinion that in 
order to avoid such a situation, steps should be taken to bring about the 
resignation of General Noriega as Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guard and to set up an interim government, consisting of sober-minded 
politicians and senior military officers, which sees as its principal aims 
the promotion of the process of democratization and the safeguarding 
of U.S. strategic interests. 

I want you to know that the importance of these problems is fully 
appreciated in the White House and here, in the State Department, and 
that effective steps will be taken to solve them. (ICIIP 1991, 21) 


Many Latin Americans took the position that U.S. strategic interests in 
the Canal were determining policy toward Noriega. Official Nicaraguan 
press accounts after the invasion of Panama, for example, stressed that 
the object of the invasion had been continued U.S. control of the Panama 
Canal. In addition, the Nicaraguan accounts maintained that the Ameri- 
can-backed government of Guillermo Endara had agreed to concede 
control of the canal as an act of gratitude for being brought to power 
(Uhlig 12/27/89). Left-wing parties and newspapers in many Latin 
American countries expressed the opinion that the United States was less 
concerned with establishing democracy in Panama than in abrogating the 
Panama treaties (Rohter 5/11/89). 

And, indeed, U.S. plans for Panama extended far beyond the scope 
of the invasion. According to David Ignatius of the Washington Post, 
government officials had been discussing detailed proposals for changes 
in Panama’s constitution, judiciary, tax system, and civil administration 
for over a year before the invasion (Ignatius 12/24/89). The invasion 
was not, therefore, planned solely in response to the hostile situation 
in Panama in late 1989. It was instead the result of long-term policy 
goals. 

Control of the Canal is essential to maintaining military bases in 
Panama, and the two Republican administrations showed themselves 
entirely willing to violate the treaties in order to maintain control. For 
example, the term of the U.S. administrator of the Canal Company was 
to have expired on December 31, 1989. A new administrator, appointed 
by the government of Panama, was to have taken his place. Bush not only 
flatly rejected Noriega’s choice of a new administrator” but announced 
that he would accept no one chosen by Noriega, thereby eliminating any 
chance of compromise (Lewis 11/5/89). 

As Sol Linowitz has pointed out, the treaty is the only legal basis for 
a US. military presence in Panama. If the U.S. government chooses to 
break the treaty, it forfeits its rights to have troops stationed at the Canal 
at all (Doerner 5/22/89). 
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THE WANING OF EAST/WEST TENSIONS 


“They just couldn't resist.” 
—A high-level Air Force officer talking about the use 
of the Stealth bomber in the invasion of Panama" 


“Tt was a time for testing new equipment with no concern for human 
lives.” 
—Ramsey Clark” 


Another factor that may have led to the actual military invasion of 
Panama was the insecurity of the military at a time of decreased East- 
West tensions. It was evident by late 1989 that changing relations with 
Eastern Europe and the U.S. budget deficit would force decreased fund- 
ing for the military and especially for the Army. Legislation decreasing 
the U.S. military presence in Europe already had been successfully 
sponsored in Congress in 1989. By early 1990, members of Congress and 
the Bush administration were saying publicly what had been known 
earlier in high-level political circles—that military cuts were imminent. 
Senator Sam Nunn, a staunch supporter of the military, added his sup- 
port to recommendations that the military concentrate on air power and 
begin cutting expensive Army troops (Gordon 1/1/90). Administration 
officials were saying that Bush was prepared to accept a cut of $10 billion 
to $11 billion from the Pentagon budget (Apple 3/18/90). Under these 
circumstances, pressure from the different services to maintain their 
“slices of a shriveling pie” were inevitable—and there were a great many 
slices in Panama. 

The headquarters for the Defense Department’s Southern Command 
is located in Panama, as is a National Security Agency electronic eaves- 
dropping facility. The Southern Command has been described as the 
“main American strike force in South America” (Pear 1/29/90). These 
bases would have been eliminated in 1999 by the Panama Canal treaty. 
The ICIIP quoted Brigadier General Robin G. Tornow, the U.S. Air Force 
commander at the time of the invasion, as stating that part of the “main 
purpose” of the U.S. military in Panama was to maintain a “forward 
base” (ICIIP 1991, 21). 

Evidence that the fears of the military played a part in pushing the 
situation in Panama to a military operation came directly after the in- 
vasion. As the time approached to present the defense budget to the 
Congress, the Pentagon began using the Panama invasion to justify con- 
tinued high expenditures. As Stephen Engelberg noted in the New York 
Times: 


Pentagon officials [said] politically popular actions like the invasion of 
Panama and the dispatch of a Navy aircraft carrier to the coast of 
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Colombia to detect planes carrying drugs are harbingers of a new era 
and arguments against sharp cuts in the Pentagon budget. (1/9/90) 


One Pentagon official told the New York Times that the invasion of 
Panama “proves we're worth the investment” (Engelberg 1/9/90). 

With one enemy decreasing in seriousness, another was needed to take 
its place. Daniel Shore characterized the war against Noriega and the 
drug cartels as fulfilling the function for the administration of a new “evil 
empire” (National Public Radio 1/27/90). Even Sam Nunn, who 
supported the invasion, noted in early January 1990 that an invasion had 
not been “inevitable.” Nunn stated that the situation could have been 
handled differently and the economic devastation of Panama avoided 
(Gordon 1/1/90). 

According to an administration source for the Washington Post, the 
final administration decision to go ahead with the invasion was essen- 
tially “a military decision.” Other government officials complained that 
the people who would deal with the diplomatic, political, and economic 
problems generated by the invasion were not even present when the 
decision was made nor were they aware that it had been made (Hoffman 
and Woodward 12/24/89). 

Those officials who did not recognize the military opportunity repre- 
sented by an invasion of Panama were removed. General Frederick F. 
Woerner, Jr., is a case in point. He was head of the U.S. Southern Com- 
mand and was critical of the increasingly aggressive U.S. policy toward 
Panama. He particularly objected to a scheme to get rid of Noriega 
devised by Elliott Abrams. The scheme was that Eric Arturo Devalle, a 
weak president, was simply to dismiss Noriega. Noriega, however, re- 
sponded by dismissing Devalle, and Noriega prevailed. The attempt to 
depose Noriega failed, as Woerner had predicted, and the United States 
cut off all relations with Panama (Lewis 11/5/89). Woerner’s failure to 
be a team player was not forgotten. He was replaced by Army General 
Maxwell R. Thurman in July 1989. As Bob Woodward noted in his book 
Commanders (1991, 83-99), it was easier for Bush administration officials 
to blame Woerner and make him the issue than to admit that Abrams’s 
plan had been a fiasco. Thurman was told that Panama was to be invaded 
when he assumed command. Even though Bush maintained that the deci- 
sion to invade Panama had been prompted by events in December 1989 
(such as the killing of a U.S. Marine lieutenant colonel and the harassing 
of a U.S. serviceman and his wife), Admiral William J. Crowe, Jr., 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, later admitted that he informed 
Thurman when he took command, “[W]e’re going to go [invade Panama 
but] I can’t tell you when” (Pichirallo and Tyler 1/14/90)." 

The invasion, while demonstrating the military’s effectiveness, also 
provided an opportunity to give the Stealth bomber its “first blooding” 
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against Noriega led by Colonel Eduardo Herrera Hassan. Committee 
members considered the proposal to be so poorly planned and ill- 
considered that they felt they were being set up by the administration. 
They explained that the administration had put them in the position that 
if they rejected the plan, they would be blamed for administration 
inaction. Some committee members also felt that the proposal’s hidden 
agenda was Noriega’s assassination. If they approved the plan, it would 
be considered approval for an assassination. Accept or reject, therefore, 
the administration would win (Kempe 1990, 340-343). 

That the administration had sought a funding mechanism for a pro- 
posal that would have taken much more time (and levels of congressional 
approval) than simply taking the money directly out of CLA funds, which 
they could have done, only increased the suspicions of committee mem- 
bers. Senator William Cohen suggested that the presentation of the 
“finding” before the committee shortly before a congressional recess 
(when the finding had been ready ten days before) was deliberate. The 
administration denied this. But when the committee dismissed the find- 
ing, administration officials leaked the story to the press (Kempe 1990, 
340-343). 

There also is some indication that the decision to intervene militarily 
already had been made at this time. In the summer of 1989, Crowe was 
quoted as having told senior members of the Joint Staff, “I don’t know 
when it’s going to happen. I don’t know what's going to precipitate it, 
but I am convinced that we are going to have to go in with military 
force” (Woodward 1991, 116). : 

There were reports as early as September 1989 that the CIA had 
already organized guerrilla groups of Contras and Panamanians and was 
training them on bases inside Costa Rica to cause instability inside 
Panama and/or set off a chain of events that could legitimate U.S. inter- 
vention. A leader of one of these guerrilla groups talked about waiting 
for “orders” from his “superiors in the U.S.” (Avirgan 9/18/89). 

Shortly after the American invasion in December, the Venezuelan 
ambassador was asked by an NBC news anchor why the attempt of the 
Venezuelan, Colombian, and other governments to arrange for Noriega’s 
departure to Spain fell through. The ambassador replied that when 
everything was arranged and Spain had agreed to accept Noriega, the 
administration convinced President Devalle to stage a coup. Devalle 
must have been well aware that firing Noriega meant only that he him- 
self would be fired, but under pressure from the administration, he 
acquiesced (Kempe 1990, 261). 

The failure of the administration to support the coup of October 1989, 
led by General Giroldi, may have been motivated by the fact that plans 
already were under way for a U.S. invasion and that Giroldi and his 
people were not sufficiently under Washington’s control. A Panamanian 
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sergeant who participated in the coup attempt said that neither he nor the 
other participants ever heard Giroldi refer to killing Noriega or to 
handing him over to the United States (Pitt 10/13/89). Giroldi, in fact, 
was opposed to killing Noriega, and he did not do so when he had the 
chance. In contrast, Herrera Hassan, whose coup the administration was 
willing to support, told CIA officials that he would be just as happy to 
take Noriega dead as alive (Kempe 1990, 341-342). 

In November 1989, CIA director William H. Webster practically ad- 
mitted as much. In an interview with the Washington Post, Webster said 
the coup failed because the leaders “planned to do it themselves” and 
attempted “an old-fashioned coup where people don’t have to get hurt” 
(Ottaway and Oberdorfer 11/4/89). Webster said that the coup attempters 
“really wanted it to be a Panamanian solution” (Goshko 11/4/89). One 
U.S. official in Panama was quoted as having said, “[I]t was not our 
coup” (Grant 1991, 34). 

In early 1989, Bush was publicly inviting a coup. Sol Linowitz (a 
former ambassador to the Organization of American States [OAS]) com- 
mented that Bush “may have inadvertently given the impression, in 
encouraging an uprising, that we will support it with troops” (Apple 
5/17/89). But when Giroldi organized the coup attempt that the adminis- 
tration had so publicly invited, U.S. troops failed to block one of three 
crucial routes, which allowed Panamanian forces to rescue Noriega, and 
failed to provide requested air cover. Giroldi’s wife later maintained that 
she specifically had asked for all the routes to be blocked and for air 
cover at three airfields. The administration denied this and claimed that 
she had asked for roadblocks on only two of the routes. William Webster 
denied that the coup plotters had sought any help at all. “They literally 
asked for nothing.” Webster said (Kempe 1990, 375). 

The surviving leaders of the 1989 coup (Giroldi was subsequently 
killed) maintained that the administration had promised them much more 
U.S. military support than they received. The administration denied this 
(Sciolino 10/11/89). U.S. forces even failed to send the promised escort 
for the Giroldi family and tried to turn them away when they arrived at 
the gate of Fort Clayton (Kempe 1990, 384). 

As Frederick Kempe (1990, 371) noted, “[T]he Bush Administration at 
first tried to deny any involvement at all in the coup and thereafter 
attempted to discredit a man who was trying to achieve one of the Bush 
administration’s toughest foreign policy goals—ousting Noriega.” 
Giroldi’s wife blamed the United States for the death of her husband 
(Kempe 1990, 393). 

The administration attempted to portray the failure to intervene more 
forcefully in the coup attempt as a function of bad intelligence and 
disorganization (Apple 10/10/89). One administration aide remarked to 
the New York Times: “There wasn’t a clear idea of exactly what we wanted 
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to do in case of a coup, so we didn’t ask the right questions, and 
without the right questions, intelligence doesn’t help” (Apple 10/10/89). 
After months of encouraging a coup, the administration seriously tried 
to convince the public that it had not formulated what it wanted from 
the coup.” 

The failure of the coup and the portrayal of the administration as 
incompetent served the administration’s purpose. The notion that the 
failure was due to bumbling was widely accepted and had the effect of 
increasing calls for intervention. As a Rand study noted, “I]t generated 
political consensus in Washington” (Grant 1991, 35). 

Few questioned the idea that the administration had simply fouled up. 
Tom Wicker, for example, argued in an editorial in the New York Times 
that various similar covert actions of the CIA had been fiascos. He argued 
that the interventions of the administration and the CIA eventually would 
“backfire,” if not in the short run, then in the long run. Wicker included 
in this category of backfired interventions the mining of Nicaraguan 
harbors, which he called “harebrained.” He characterized the failure of 
the Giroldi coup support as “the latest foul up” (Wicker 10/10/90). This 
portrayal of the administration as engaging in foul-ups was repeated by 
William Safire. Safire noted, “George Bush is a man with no plan to 
remove the dictator of Panama” (10/9/89), 

The depiction of the government as bumbling was an attempt to put 
a benign face on some pretty shady dealing. Bush received criticism for 
not intervening and was able to place blame on Congress. Administration 
officials were reported to have felt “restrained by the Senate Intelligence 
Committee from even talking to coup plotters who might assassinate 
Noriega” (Rosenthal 10/13/89). One Republican representative, Bud 
Shuster, was quoted in the press as saying: 


Who could expect this administration or any administration, or any 
intelligence agencies, to make a gutsy decision when we have lashed 
them, tethered them, told them they better not do anything? (Mont- 
gomery Advertiser 10/13/89). 


Shuster maintained that there were “those” who had gone to the White 
House and threatened to reveal classified information if the adminis- 
tration acted. He, however, would not, or could not, name names (Mont- 
gomery Advertiser 10/13/89). 

Two months before the invasion, R. W. Apple, Jr., writing a New York 
Times editorial based almost exclusively on administration sources, tamely 
trotted out the administration line. National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft was quoted as resenting the “micromanagement” of foreign 
policy by the Congress, which had hampered administration reaction to 
the coup. Apple continued by presenting the Bush administration as 
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reluctant to act. It was “undisputed,” he argued, that “few senior officials 
in the executive branch have much appetite any more for small-scale 
warts involving American troops.” This he said was true of General Colin 
Powell.” Similarly, the CIA was reported to be “reluctant to become 
involved, fearful that if anything went wrong, it would be accused of 
mounting an illegal assassination plan.” Apple characterized “Bush on 
down” as being “profoundly anti-interventionist.” But while “many 
responsible officials may have felt impelled to make an exception for 
General Noriega, it was hard for them to overcome the cautious instincts 
that have taken hold” (Apple 10/10/89). 

Apple also assisted the administration's case by noting that one of the 
“perils” against which the United States had to “guard” was avoiding the 
notion that the United States was a “paper tiger,” lest the Colombian 
government let up on its war on drugs. The administration, therefore, 
was presented as reluctant and hampered by congressional restrictions 
but forced to make an exception in the case of Noriega. 

The failure to support the coup and the rhetoric that blamed congres- 
sional “micromanagement” led the Congress to join defensively in the 
chorus for intervention. On the one hand, some saw calls for intervention 
as a way of embarrassing President Bush. On the other hand, congres- 
sional Democrats were reluctant to be seen as hampering a popular 
move. The failed coup also prompted increased repression on the part of 
Noriega (for example, the execution of the coup leaders) and increased 
paranoia, which helped to legitimate the later invasion. 

As early as March 1988, the administration was increasing the U.S. 
presence in Panama and making plans that clearly signaled an invasion 
(Kempe 1990, 273). The buildup in troop numbers violated the terms of 
the 1977 treaties, which had frozen troop strength to numbers that existed 
at the time of the signing (ICIIP 1991, 24). Noriega’s man monitoring U.S. 
activity reported at the time the arrival in Panama of five new helicopters 
with “firepower sufficient to blow up all of Panama City.” He also 
reported U.S. plans to construct temporary housing in refugee camps for 
up to 100,000 people. The military would be able to set up these camps 
on two hour’s notice (Kempe 1990, 273). By mid-1989, Bush had 
dispatched 1,882 additional troops to Panama and had evacuated. 2,160 
service members and dependents (Kempe 1990, 362, 364). After the 
invasion, Defense Secretary Dick Cheney admitted that the invasion was 
derived from an invasion contingency plan that had been developed a 
year or more before (Seib and Greenberger 12/21/89). One source quoted 
in the Washington Post who had been at meetings immediately before the 
invasion said, “I’m not sure Bush wasn’t looking for an excuse at that 
point” (Hoffman and Woodward 12/24/89). 

William Scott Malone, writing in the Washington Post, noted that by 
late March 1989, hardliners at the State Department had devised a 
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strategy to provoke a first attack by Noriega which included allowing 
Panamanian exiles (including Eduardo Herrera, then Panamanian 
ambassador to Israel) to conduct sabotage and propaganda operations 
from safehouses on U.S. military bases (Malone 5/1-7/89). 

Also in 1989, the U.S. military in Panama repeatedly attempted to 
provoke a violent response from the PDF that could be used to legiti- 
mate intervention. In a report by the ICIIP, it was maintained that the 
Panamanian government had documented over 100 instances of such 
provocations. For example, even though the 1977 Canal treaties clearly 
prohibited U.S. military forces from operating outside their bases or the 
Canal Zone, U.S. troops engaged in activities such as the setting up of 
roadblocks, “searching Panamanian citizens, confronting PDF forces, 
occupying small towns for a number of hours, buzzing Panamanian air 
space with military aircraft, and surrounding public buildings with 
troops” (ICIIP 1991, 24).”* 

As Admiral William J. Crowe, Jr., is said to have remarked to Colin 
Powell, “[T]o be a great president you have to have a war... . [Y]ou 
have to find a war where you are attacked” (Woodward 1991, 39). But 
there was no attack. The best provocation the administration could come 
up with was the killing of a U.S. lieutenant colonel by PDF soldiers, the 
harassing of another and his wife, and what was described as a 
“declaration of war” by Noriega. 

The killing of the U.S. lieutenant colonel by PDF soldiers was termed 
a “great outrage” on the front page of the New York Times on 12/19/89, 
even though a PDF soldier had been wounded by U.S. troops only a 
week before. Newsweek corroborated a Panamanian claim that the U.S. 
lieutenant colonel most likely was on an intelligence mission in con- 
nection with preparations for the invasion that occurred the next day 
(ICIIP 1991, 24). 

The purported “declaration of war” was a resolution passed on 
December 15, 1989, by the Panamanian Assembly that said that the 
country was “in a state of war,” due to the U.S. participation in the failed 
coup of October 1989. As the report of the ICIIP (1991, 26) noted, the 
intent of the resolution was to warn the Panamanian people that the 
situation was one of open hostility, rather than to threaten the United 
States. The resolution was a statement of fact, not a signal of Panamanian 
intention. The United States had by its actions essentially created a state 
of war. 

Many benefits were to be gained by letting the situation in Panama 
deteriorate to the point where an armed invasion could be “sold” to the 
American people, not least of which was a unique opportunity to 
accustom the U.S. population to armed intervention in Latin America. 
The ideological Right and the military had long been concerned with the 
“Vietnam syndrome”—the unwillingness of the U.S. population to 
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support military involvement in situations where “national security” was 
ill-defined. After the invasion, celebrating what was seen as the over- 
coming of this reluctance, David Broder wrote, “15 years after the Viet- 
nam war ended, Americans really have come together in recognition of 
the circumstances where military intervention makes sense” (1/14/90). 
William Safire, praising the invasion, hailed “[n]o more post-Vietnam 
failures of nerve” (12/21/89). 

Every indication suggested that the administration never intended to 
bring Noriega to trial. As William Kunstler and others argued, the clear 
intent of the invasion had been to kill Noriega, not to bring him back for 
a trial (CNN 1/6/90; Helm 5/91). As one senior DEA agent was quoted 
as saying, “The U.S. didn’t intend to arrest him” (emphasis in original; 
Henry 8/5-11/91). 

Immediately after the abortive October 1989 coup led by Giroldi, 
administration officials began their campaign to have the 1976 law 
banning CIA involvement in assassination plots modified so that the CIA 
could assist in such operations (Wines 11/17/89). After the coup and in 
the midst of widespread criticism of the administration’s failure to give 
adequate support, administration officials revealed for the first time 
before the Senate Intelligence Committee that the administration had 
interpreted the 1976 prohibition of CIA involvement in assassinations to 
mean that it was unable to provide assistance and guidance to any coup 
attempt that might include the death of its target (Engelberg 10/9/89). 
This assertion so angered Senator Cohen that he insisted that copies of 
presidential intelligence orders on Panama approved by the committee 
be inserted into the hearing record. Cohen and other committee members 
viewed the administration arguments as what the New York Times called 
a “thinly disguised attempt to circumvent the restrictions against assas- 
sination” (Engelberg 10/9/89). Undisguised would be a better word. 

At the beginning of November 1989, administration officials were 
saying that the Justice Department had completed a legal opinion that 
allowed intelligence officials to play a greater role in violent coups as 
long as the death of a political leader was not the explicit goal. Officials 
said that the Bush administration had dropped a policy formerly 
followed by U.S. administrations that required the United States to warn 
foreign political leaders if it discovered assassination plots (Engelberg 
11/5/89; Ottaway and Oberdorfer 11/4/89). William Webster said in an 
interview with the Washington Post that the CIA needed greater latitude 
in dealing with coup plotters and that “you cannot equate violence with 
assassination” (Engelberg 11/5/89). 

The Congress obediently went along with the administration. Accord- 
ing to administration officials who spoke to the New York Times under 
condition of anonymity, in November 1989, the White House and the 
House and Senate Intelligence Committees adopted an agreement that 
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allowed U.S. participation in operations that might lead to violence or to 
the death of foreign leaders. The administration refused to release the 
classified agreement (Wines 11/17/89). 

Richard Reeves editorialized after the invasion of Panama: 


[K]illing Manuel Noriega, which was the obvious plan, would have 
accomplished nothing more than . . . preventing him from telling what 
he knows about the relationships between President Reagan’s White 
House and the international drug business. (12/29/89) 


The assassination, however, never occurred, and the administration 
found itself with an indicted Noriega on its hands. In May 1991, defense 
attorneys for Noriega tried to introduce documents showing that U.S. 
agencies had tried to assassinate Noriega and Torrijos. Prosecutors 
immediately objected to these documents being discussed in open court, 
saying that such material would be classified (Montgomery Advertiser 
5/1/91).” 

Mario Roguoni, a former minister of commerce in Panama and close 
associate of Noriega, maintained in January 1990 that Noriega may have 
decided to turn himself in to U.S. forces in part because he felt confident 
that he could trade information about his relationship with both the 
Reagan and Bush administrations for lenient treatment. “I think that the 
truth about Noriega and the CIA will never be known,” he said in an 
interview (Pitt 1/20/90). 

Noriega’s indictment, the subsequent public demonizing conducted by 
the administration, and his eventual arrest, all functioned effectively to 
discredit Noriega, so that even if he talked, it was unlikely he would be 
believed. 


SEIZURE OF EVIDENCE 


The invasion also allowed the administration to seize Noriega’s docu- 
ments. The ICIP (1991, 44) reported that some 15,000 boxes of Panaman- 
ian government documents were seized after the invasion by U.S. troops. 
These documents were not even released to the Endara government. One 
Panamanian government auditor termed this action “obstruction of 
Panamanian justice” (ICIIP 1991, 44). General Maxwell Thurman, head of 
the Southern Command, responding to criticism over the action, stated, 
“[T]here’s an enormous quantity of documents. We have them under our 
custodianship, and I’m satisfied with our custodianship” (ICIP 1991, 44). 

Lawyers for Noriega, however, were not so satisfied with the cus- 
todianship arrangement, and they secured an order from U.S. magistrate 
William C. Turnoff that barred the U.S. government from destroying any 
of Noriega’s belongings. The defense attorneys were especially concerned 
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about the destruction of documents relating to Noriega’s assistance to 
and close relationship with U.S. antidrug efforts. Defense attorneys in 
their motion noted the trip of an assistant U.S. attorney to Panama to 
review items seized, and they requested an inventory of documents. The 
government responded that the request was unrealistic (Berke 1 /20/90). 

Even though the government was ordered on January 19 to destroy 
nothing and to produce an inventory of documents seized from Noriega’s 
residences by January 26, prosecutors did not meet the deadline and 
requested more time (Berke 1/26/90). In February 1990, lawyers for 
Noriega charged before the federal court in Miami that the government 
was “dragging its feet” in producing the inventory and that personal 
effects of Noriega that might be needed for the case were lost or stolen 
during the invasion (Brannigan and Lambert 2/8/90). And, indeed, 
Noriega’s bank records were said to have been lost between Miami and 
Washington while in DEA custody (Henry 8/5-11/91). 

U.S. magistrate William Turnoff admonished the government attor- 
neys not to turn over any of Noriega’s effects to the Panamanian gov- 
emment until they had been examined by the defense. Defense lawyers 
pointed out, however, that the government already had turned over 
control of one of Noriega’s homes. Turnoff said that he believed that 
the government was acting in good faith (Brannigan and Lambert 
2/8/90). 

Defense lawyers also raised the point that the seizure of Noriega’s 
documents in the invasion raised the legal issue that documents previ- 
ously prepared for Noriega’s defense could be examined by the military 
and the U.S. Attorney’s office. Steven Killin, one of Noriega’s lawyers, 
noted, “Most of all we’re worried about items being destroyed or mis- 
placed or mishandled” (Brannigan and Lambert 2/8/90). The defense had 
to request from the U.S. government files prepared by Frank Rubino, one 
of Noriega’s lawyers, before the invasion. The defense, therefore, was put 
in the position of having to request its own files from the government. 
The government also had seized and refused to release Noriega’s notes 
of meetings he had held with George Bush; General John R. Gavin, who 
was commander of U.S. forces in Central America; and Ambler Moss, 
who had been ambassador to Panama (New York Times 5/1/91). 

Noriega’s belongings were not only in the hands of the military. 
Martha Brannigan and Wade Lambert noted in the Wall Street Journal that 
Noriega’s effects were all over Panama City, including “telephone logs 
and calling cards, letters, and a yearbook summarizing the activities of 
Mr. Noriega’s special intelligence force, said to have been taken by 
private citizens from the command center, which was destroyed” (Branni- 
gan and Lambert 2/ 8/90). A year after the invasion, bits and pieces of 
Noriega’s personal belongings turned up in an antique shop in Decatur, 
Alabama (Montgomery Advertiser 1/13/91). 
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Shortly after the invasion, the government hinted that it had new 
evidence, seized during the invasion, that would be used to file a super- 
seding indictment against Noriega (Salholz et al. 1/15/90). But among all 
the documents seized, no “smoking gun” was found, and the prosecution 
was left with oral testimony from paid witnesses (or those with whom 
a deal had been struck). Similarly, the search of Noriega‘s living quar- 
ters resulted in the seizure of little more than embarrassment. While 
originally maintaining they had seized a 50-pound bag of cocaine, Army 
investigators finally admitted that they had seized 50 pounds of corn 
flour (Massing 12/2/91), 

Iran/Contra independent prosecutors were also interested in the 
Noriega documents seized by the government and were interested in 
the Bush and Reagan deals with Noriega over Contra funding during 
the time when Congress had prohibited such funding. José Blandén, 
Noriega’s former consul general in New York, testified that in 1985 
Noriega met with Oliver North on a boat anchored off Panama City and 
worked out an agreement to help train Contra troops and allow Contra 
leaders to travel freely through Panama (Johnston 1/12/90). 


WHAT NORIEGA MIGHT TELL 


It is, of course, impossible to know what information Noriega could 
reveal. It is, however, possible to speculate. 


Assassination, Sandinistas, and Spadafora 


Alexander Cockburn, writing in the Nation (1/29/90), noted that some 
of the possibly embarrassing knowledge Noriega might have could in- 
clude U.S. encouragement to organize the assassination of Sandinista 
leaders and U.S. complicity in the death of Hugo Spadafora. On this last 
point, Frederick Kempe (1990, 129) noted that Spadafora, like Eden 
Pastora”* (who was almost killed by an assassin), was operating outside 
the control of the Contra faction favored by Washington. Spadafora was 
openly anti-American and publicly criticized Noriega’s connections with 
Washington (Grant 1991, 10). In addition, Spadafora talked openly of a 
Noriega-Israeli conection in Contra funding. Spadafora evidently met 
with DEA agents and with CIA agent Felix Rodriguez in September 1985, 
shortly before Spadafora’s death. Before he disappeared, Spadafora told 
his brother that he was coming to Panama with a package of evidence 
against Noriega and that he feared the DEA had leaked information of 
his intentions. This was the last conversation Hugo Spadafora had with 
his brother. Nine days later he was found—decapitated. Spadafora’s 
family appealed to Washington to investigate the murder, to no avail 
(Kempe 1990, 132-135, 141). 
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Later the CIA provided a “witness,” a former CIA informant who 
maintained that Spadafora had been killed by leftist guerrillas. The 
informant’s story, however, was so contradictory and unbelievable that, 
when it was aired on Panamanian television, it only increased suspicion 
of Noriega. The “eyewitness” was flown out of the country the next day. 
A “prominent Senate staffer” alleged that the murderer of Spadafora was 
a right-wing Cuban associated with the CIA (Kempe 1990, 148-149, 173). 
The complications of the Spadafora story and the evidence of CIA in- 
volvement largely were ignored in the corporate press, and Spadafora’s 
gruesome death was laid solely at Noriega’s doorstep (see, for example, 
Geyer 4/13/92). 

Noriega met with Oliver North to discuss Panamanian support for the 
Contras on a yacht provided by North in June 1985, and they met again 
in October 1985 in Noriega’s office. CIA Director William Casey met with 
Noriega in November 1985. In September 1986, Noriega met with North 
in London and came away with a list of targets inside Nicaragua that he 
could blow up on behalf of North and the U.S. government (Buckley 
12/24/89). Carlos Lehder testified at Noriega’s trial that the Colombian 
drug cartel contributed $10 million to the Contras at a time when the 
Reagan administration was illegally seeking contributions to fund the 
Contra war against the Sandinistas.” In addition, Lehder testified that 
the cartel used a Costa Rican airstrip owned by an American rancher, 
who was a CIA asset, to ship drugs to the United States (In These Times 
12/25/91-1/14/92). Lehder also testified that a U.S. diplomat in Colom- 
bia offered to let Lehder continue to use an island in the Bahamas to 
smuggle drugs if Lehder also would smuggle arms to the Contras (Cole 
4/11/92). Lehder had no reason to lie about these allegations. In fact, he 
had good reason not to make them; he was at the time trying to please 
the government prosecutors in order to get a decreased sentence. 

As long ago as 1987, Leandro Sanchez Reisse testified before a closed 
hearing of the Senate Subcommittee on Terrorism, Narcotics and Inter- 
national Operations that he knew the Contras on the Southern Front were 
financing their activities with drug money. This allegation was supported 
by Contra members who testified before the committee (Corn 10/7/91). 


The Israeli Connection 


There is, in addition, the Israeli connection. Mike Harari, one of 
Noriega’s closest associates, was Israel's honorary consul in Panama and 
a former Mossad intelligence agent. Harari reportedly recruited and 
trained members of the Panamanian security forces and “made millions 
in illicit business ventures with Noriega” (Pitt 12/31/89). José Blandén 
at one point openly talked in Washington about a connection between 
Donald Gregg, Bush’s national security adviser, and Harari. Blandén was 
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promptly relocated outside of Washington (Kempe 1990, 334).* Notes 
from Oliver North’s diary released in 1990 indicated that immediately 
after the Reagan administration revealed the diversion of funds to the 
Contras, North made a note to phone Bush to ask him to phone the 
Israeli government to get it to take some of the responsibility (CBS News 
5/18/90). 

Eight days after the invasion of Panama, U.S. officials first maintained 
that they had captured Harari. The deputy chief of the U.S. mission in 
Panama, John A. Bushnell, announced that Harari was a “prisoner of 
war.” Harari was in fact already in Israel when this announcement was 
made. Two days later, U.S. officials maintained that this report was based 
on erroneous information from the military (Fialka and de Cordoba 
3/7/90; Pitt 12/31/89), Bushnell offered this lame explanation to 
reporters: “They had someone at one time they thought was Harari, who 
convinced them he was not” (Hockstader and Omang 12/31/89). Later 
Bushnell would respond only to written questions about the affair (Fialka 
and de Cordoba 3/7/90), Israeli newspapers reported that Israel’s foreign 
ministry had been advised formally of Harari’s arrest by the U.S. Justice 
Department (Pitt 12/31/89). Harari subsequently appeared in Israel. 

Some Panamanian government officials speculated that because of 
Harari’s extensive intelligence contacts, he was captured and then turned 
over to US. intelligence agents (Pitt 12/31/89). The deputy commander 
of Panama’s new police force, Herrera Hassan, expressed the opinion 
after the invasion that Harari had been warned to flee six hours before 
U.S. forces swept Panama City (Pitt 1/3/90).” But Harari was last seen 
two hours after the invasion began. He escaped from Panama at a time 
when U.S. forces controlled the major intersections in Panama City and 
the airspace over the city (Fialka and de Cordoba 3/ 7/90). Harari escaped 
from Panama even though U.S. military officials maintained that no 
airplane left Panama on the night after the invasion (Pitt 1/3/90). 

Tt is thought that Harari was allowed to escape to prevent disclosure 
of the extent to which the Israelis were involved in supplying arms to 
Panama and otherwise doing what one Israeli newspaper referred to as 
US. “dirty work” in the region (Cockburn 1/29/ 90). U.S. military and 
intelligence officials have said only that Harari coordinated the sale of 
Israeli weapons in Central and South America in the 1980s (Rohter 
2/20/92). But Harari said that he worked as an Israeli official for Noriega 
and that he had close ties with the CIA (Fialka and de Cordoba 3/7/ 90). 
Part of the “dirty work” the Israelis did for the United States reportedly 
was Harari’s “work as a supplier of arms bought with drug proceeds . . . 
shipped to United States-backed rebels in Nicaragua” (Pitt 1/3/90). 
Noriega claimed later that he had been paid $11 million by the Reagan 
administration to allow the trading of drugs for arms to help the 
Nicaraguan Contras (Fraser 9/4/91). 
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Even though the Israelis maintain that Harari was not acting for Israel 
in Panama, Herrera Hassan, who once was the Panamanian ambassador 
to Israel, stated, “Everything I did had to be authorized by Harari” (Pitt 
1/3/90). Harari was said to be the second most powerful man in Panama. 
He trained Noriega’s bodyguards and the antiterrorist squad, and he was 
key to procuring Israeli-made weapons and wiretapping equipment for 
Noriega (Fialka and de Cordoba 3/7/90). 

Although U.S. troops broke the doors down in the apartment building 
where Harari lived, they ignored his apartment until a retired U.S. Army 
officer who lived next door prodded them. They also ignored Harari’s 
800-pound. safe, saying it would be turned over to the Panamanian 
government. The safe (like Noriega’s bank records and Kennedy’s brain) 
disappeared (Fialka and de Cordoba 3/7/90). 

A number of Israeli “ex”-spies have appeared in Latin America playing 
questionable roles. In 1989, a film clip was aired in which Israeli military 
trainers were teaching assassination techniques to Colombian “students,” 
one of whom was later arrested for the murder of eleven judicial investi- 
gators in Colombia. Israelis associated with the Defense Forces antiterror 
apparatus have trained military officers in Guatemala and Contras in 
Honduras. Andrew Cockburn, a journalist who interviewed a number of 
the Israelis connected to the antiterror unit in Israel, noted that these 
Israelis had been anxious to explain that they worked “with the complete 
approval and authorization of [the Israeli] Ministry of Defense” 
(Cockburn 9/8/89). 

An arrest warrant for one of the military trainers, Yari Klein, was 
issued by the Colombian government in September 1989. Klein was 
accused of training guards for the Medellin and Cali cartels. Arik Afek, 
an Israeli “businessman,” was accused of helping Klein escape from 
Colombia. A warrant for Afek’s arrest was issued in Colombia at the 
same time. Afek later admitted, according to a federal official, that he had 
helped provide paramilitary training in Colombia. In January 1990, Afek’s 
body was discovered at the Miami International Airport, stuffed in the 
trunk of a car (Wines 1/27/90; New York Times 1/26/90a). A week before 
Afek’s murder, he was under the scrutiny of at least three U.S. govern- 
ment agencies, including the Secret Service. Afek’s business partner told 
reporters that Afek claimed to be working for Israeli intelligence. 

In May 1990, Klein was linked to a shipment of arms approved by the 
Israeli government that ended up in the hands of Colombian drug traf- 
fickers. Israel maintained that the arms were approved to be sent to 
Antigua, but the Antiguan government said it had neither ordered nor 
received the arms (Gerth 5/6/90). 

Some speculate that the activities of the Israelis in Latin America were 
coordinated by Harari and that the U.S. government was using the 
Israelis to do work the CIA did not want to handle (Mossberg 1/17/90). 
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The marketing director for Spearhead Corporation, for which many of 
these Israelis worked, commented to Alexander Cockburn: “The Ameri- 
cans have a problem of public opinion, international image. We don’t 
have this problem” (Cockburn 9/8/89). These Israelis were very clear 
about their conviction that they were “working in conjunction with U.S. 
interests” (Cockburn 9/8/89). 

Mike Harari appeared on Israeli television in January 1990 and, in 
response to questions he had approved, stated that he was never a 
Noriega adviser. In later interviews he denied drug smuggling, money 
laundering, arms dealing, and/or aid to the Contras. The Israeli govern- 
ment has stated that Harari was a private citizen, but Harari commonly 
introduced himself around Panama City as an Israeli official (Fialka and 
de Cordoba 3/7/90). 

Even before Omar Torrijos died, Panama’s Vienna consulate had been 
providing passports for Israeli agents to cover their movements in Eastern 
Europe. After the death of Torrijos, when Noriega assumed control of the 
PDF, Panama supplied end-user certificates for Israeli arms that were in 
reality destined for Iran (Kempe 1990, 82, 187). 


The Bush Connection 


Noriega had long boasted of having information on Bush. Noriega met 
with Bush on at least two occasions: once in 1976 when Bush was CIA 
director and again in December 1983 when Bush was vice president. Bush 
at first denied having met with Noriega at all, but after photographs of 
the two were produced, he maintained that he did not remember any- 
thing of the meeting (Kempe 1990, 30). The Wall Street Journal noted that 
it would be “troublesome” if Noriega could provide evidence of other 
meetings (Mossberg 1/17/90). 

José Bland6n testified before Congress that Noriega interpreted Bush’s 
remarks at the 1983 meeting as tacit tolerance of Noriega’s drug involve- 
ment. Blandén told reporter Kevin Buckley that, according to Noriega, 
Bush had expressed concern about reports of money laundering and 
democracy in Panama but had indicated that these reports would be 
ignored in exchange for assistance to the Contras. Noriega told Blandén 
that a test of the sincerity of the agreement would be the U.S. reaction to 
the May 1984 elections (Buckley 12/24/89). 

Arnulfo Arias (the political mentor of Endara) won the popular vote; 
consequently, Noriega altered the returns so that his candidate (Nicolas 
Barletta) was declared the winner. As Buckley noted, the fraud in the 
1984 election was “as flagrant,” but George Shultz attended the inaugural 
anyway (Buckley 12/24/89). 

Buckley maintained that Noriega felt so confident at the time of the 
1984 elections that he was providing shelter for the leaders of the 
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Medellin cartel. The leaders evidently came to Panama because they were 
being chased by the Colombian authorities after the murder of the 
Colombian justice minister (Buckley 12/24/89). 

Blandén also said that Noriega claimed to have secret material that 
could be used against Bush (Mossberg 1/17/90). Noriega also maintained 
that Carlos Duque, a business partner, had funneled large amounts of 
money to the Bush campaign through another party (Kempe 1990, 32). 

Admiral Daniel Murphy, who was Bush’s top aide from 1981 to 1985, 
testified before a Senate subcommittee in 1988 that Bush knew about the 
drug money laundering allegations against Noriega far earlier than Bush 
had admitted; Murphy maintained that he had briefed Bush about the 
charges as early as 1983. Bush denied knowing about the charges until 
before February 1988 when Noriega was indicted (Montgomery Advertiser 
2/19/92).° 

While Bush was CIA chief, U.S. officials discovered that Noriega had 
bought tapes of secret U.S. electronic-eavesdropping operations in 
Panama from U.S. Army sergeants. These tapes might have told Noriega 
who the United States was spying on and possibly how the spying was 
conducted. Bush has been named by some as having made the decision 
to forgo prosecution of the soldiers involved and as having made the 
decision to keep Noriega on the U.S. payroll. Former CIA Director Stans- 
field Turner said of Noriega: “I don’t think we can afford to let him tell 
everything he knows about the U.S. intelligence organizations” (Mossberg 
1/17/90). Other administration officials with whom Noriega met were 
William Casey and Oliver North (Massing 12/2/91). 


THE OTHER BENEFITS OF AN INVASION 


“7 think it was a good night's work. The only person who got less 
sleep than some of you is probably Daniel Ortega and Noriega— 
maybe Castro.” 

—Senator Robert J. Dole speaking to reporters* 


There were other reasons why the administration would have bene- 
fited from an invasion of Panama. The invasion ensured that a gov- 
ernment acceptable to Washington would take control. And control of 
Panama was needed. Noriega’s Panama had played an important part in 
Cuba’s and Nicaragua’s ability to soften some of the harsh effects of the 
U.S. embargoes against those countries. 

From the time of the U.S. trade embargo imposed on Nicaragua in 
1985, Nicaragua used Panama as a source of products and as a base for 
its official banking. In addition, Nicaragua had been able to buy high- 
quality American and European goods in Panama and to resell them for 
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dollars in what are called diplo-tiendas in Managua. These stores provided 
an important source of hard currency for Nicaragua (Uhlig 12/28/89), 

It was hoped that a Panamanian government more obliged to the 
United States would curtail such activities and thus put more pressure on 
the Nicaraguan and Cuban economies. This pressure may have been 
considered especially useful in the case of Nicaragua, two months before 
elections in which the economy was an important issue. 

The administration clearly was using the situation in Panama to dis- 
credit the upcoming elections in Nicaragua, making veiled comparisons 
between the two countries. The State Department used the illegal search 
of the Nicaraguan ambassador’s home in Panama City in an attempt to 
discredit Nicaragua and similarly used the comparatively mild Nicara- 
guan reaction when, in response to the search, Nicaragua expelled over 
100 U.S. diplomats and employees, The State Department maintained that 
the Sandinistas were merely trying to eliminate the ability of the United 
States to monitor the Nicaraguan elections (Price and Lippman 12/31/89). 
At the time of the invasion of Panama, administration officials publicly 
were talking about Daniel Ortega’s supposed lack of commitment to fair 
elections. Deputy Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger refused to 
discount U.S. intervention in Nicaragua. He said only that it was “highly 
unlikely.” Defense Secretary Dick Cheney, when asked about the possibil- 
ity of U.S. intervention in Nicaragua after the invasion of Panama, stated, 
“{W]e always reserve all of our options” (Rosenthal 1/8/ 90). When, how- 
ever, Chamorro won the election, there were no more comments from 
administration officials about the unfair Nicaraguan elections. 

A senior Sandinista leader maintained that the events in Panama 
demonstrated “the danger that the United States [would] turn itself into 
the only great judge of democracy in Latin America” (Rohter 1989). The 
administration had done just that. 

Whatever the motivations for the shift on Noriega and the subsequent 
invasion, the reasons given by the administration were patently absurd. 
In his address to the nation explaining the invasion, Bush maintained, 
“The goals of the United States have been to safeguard the lives of 
Americans, to defend democracy in Panama, to combat drug trafficking 
and to protect the integrity of the Panama Canal Treaty” (New York Times 
12/21/89b). 


NOTES 


1. Hunter (4/7/88). 

2. Written by Seymour Hersh. 
3. Reeves (10/30/89). 

4. Church (1/15/90). 
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5. Noriega told former U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark in April 1990 
that this had been the reason for the invasion (DeQuine 4/3/90). 

6. It is believed that Noriega contributed $100,000 to one Contra leader 
alone (Mossberg 1/17/90). 

7. Norman A. Bailey, a National Security Council staffer during the Reagan 
administration, for example, argued unsuccessfully that Noriega should be 
cut off. But according to Bailey, the CIA “calculated that we were getting 
more than we were giving away” (Salholz et al. 1/15/90). 

8. Gorgas Hospital had been used to treat Salvadoran soldiers wounded 
in clashes with the Faribundo Marti Front for the National Liberation (FMLN) 
(ICIP 1991, 22). 

9. Noriega also had suspended payment on debts to international mone- 
tary agencies, setting a dangerous precedent. 

10. Hugo Spadafora was a prominent opponent of Noriega. His decapi- 
tated body, showing evidence of torture, was found just inside the Costa 
Rican border. Spadafora was one of the first people to accuse Noriega pub- 
licly of cocaine trafficking (Pitt 1/10/90). Spadafora’s murder was never 
investigated (Kempe 1990, 5). 

11. Ferdinand Marcos was one such leader sacrificed after years of support. 

12. MacNeil/Lehrer Newshour (12/20/89). 

13. Noriega’s choice as the new administrator was Carlos Duque. 

14. Wilson (12/24/89). 

15. Clark (1991, 12). 

16. Crowe had long opposed the invasion of Panama (Pichirallo and Tyler 
1/14/90). 

17. Media complicity in turning military conflict into an advertisement for 
U.S. arms manufacturers was even more blatant during the Persian Gulf War. 

18. By the time the Stealth bomber was used in the invasion of Panama, 
the aircraft already had proved to be too expensive, it had become techno- 
logically obsolete, and the Air Force had decided to halt production and 
move on to more advanced planes (Washington Post 12/24/89). 

19. One of the highly praised Stealth bombers in fact missed its target in 
Panama. After praising the pinpoint accuracy of the Steath’s performance in 
Panama, Defense Secretary Dick Cheney finally, after the story of the missed 
target hit the press, blamed the problem on pilot error and maintained that 
the Air Force had not informed him of the miss (USA Today 4/11/90). When 
the Stealth bomber, so-named because it supposedly is invisible to radar, 
showed up on radar screens in the Persian Gulf War, the military said the 
plane was not flying in “stealth configuration.” 

20. Even though Murphy subsequently was called as a witness for Noriega 
in his trial, Murphy was not asked about this visit to Noriega nor about why 
Noriega dropped his intention to resign after the visit. Murphy also was not 
asked about when he informed George Bush about Noriega’s drug dealing. 

21. That official was Michael Kozak. 

22. There is something extraordinary in the way that bumbling and in- 
competence have come to be explanations readily accepted by the media 
and the populace for almost any government action. Reagan claimed he did 
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not know about or could not remember the arms-for-hostages deal or the 
illegal funding of the Contras. Government agencies claimed incompetence 
in following up the Bank of Commerce and Credit International (BCCI) 
investigation. 

23. Powell, in fact, strongly advocated and pushed for the invasion 
(Posztor 12/21/89). 

24. CIA provocation also included a ClA-operated radio station inside 
Panama. This station was operated by an American, Kurt Muse, who was 
arrested by the Panamanian government after the invasion. An elite unit of 
the 82nd Airborne Division freed Muse from a Panamanian prison on the 
night of the invasion, killing and wounding Panamanian guards (ICIIP 1991, 
25). 

25. The evidence disallowed by Judge William Hoeveler under the 
Classified Information Protection Act is a 1975 Justice Department Report 
known as the DeFeo Report. This report is the result of an investigation of 
DEA and CIA misconduct. Part of the misconduct investigated was a plot by 
top DEA officials to assassinate Noriega in the early 1970s. The Justice 
Department's Criminal Division concluded that no “overt acts occurred which 
could be characterized as criminal violations of the law” but never denied 
that the plot had been discussed by DEA officials. The criminal division was 
at that time headed by Richard Thornburgh. Thornburgh later ordered the 
report withheld from Congress (Conason 12/2/91). 

26. Eden Pastora, formerly a Sandinista, had become a Contra leader. The 
bombing in 1984 at La Prensa killed three journalists and injured several 
others. The United States has tried to block investigations of the bombings. 
In a report issued in 1990 by the Costa Rican government, John Hull was 
charged with engineering the bombing. Interpol (the international law 
enforcement agency) placed Hull on a most-wanted list for homicide. It is 
widely held in investigative circles that Hull was organizing at least part of 
the drugs-for-arms Contra resupply operation. Carlos Lehder, whose testi- 
mony the government used against Noriega, publicly has said that at the time 
of the bombing, Hull “was pumping about 30 tons of cocaine into the U.S. a 
year” from Costa Rica. U.S. officials have allowed Hull to remain on his farm 
in Indiana (Brown 9/19-25/90). 

27. Witnesses also told investigator Jack Blum that there had been a $10 
million contribution to the Contras (National Public Radio 11/26/92). 

28. There is something highly amusing about the fact that locating 
Blandén outside Washington effectively solved the problem. Evidently, 
removing someone from Washington removes him or her from the reach of 
the press. 

29, Herrera Hassan told the Wall Street Journal that he had been “advised” 
by USS. officials not to comment on the Harari issue (Fialka and de Cordoba 
3/7/90). 

30. Even though Murphy was called as a witness for the defense in 
Noriega’s “trial,” he was not asked about when Bush knew of Noriega’s drug 
dealing. 

31. Friedman (12/21/89). 
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REASONS FOR THE INVASION: 
LIES TO THE NATION 


THE RESTORATION OF “DEMOCRACY” 


“The U.S. doesn’t care a fig for democracy in Panama.” 
—Alexander Cockburn! 


Much of the administration’s rhetoric justifying the overthrow of Noriega 
and the invasion centered around Noriega’s antidemocratic tendencies 
—specifically, the vote fraud in and nullification of the 1989 elections. 
There is little doubt or disagreement about the fact that rampant vote 
fraud occurred in that election. A report issued a month before the elec- 
tion by the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights noted concerns 
about “serious irregularities” in the electoral process. This commission, 
part of the Organization of American States, noted that during a visit to 
Panama in February and March 1989, a delegation received complaints 
of “massive alterations” of voter lists; “pressures on public function- 
aries” to go along with the government; retention and/or premature 
perforation of the identity cards of opposition supporters, which would 
prevent them from voting; funding of the rallies of Noriega’s party, 
COLINA, by the government; and a lack of “sufficient guarantees” to 
guard against multiple voting, especially by the military (Branigin 4/24— 
30/89). 

Added to the actual fraud in the voting process was the fact that 
Noriega had engineered splits in the opposition parties, such as a split in 
the Authentic Panamanian Party after the death of its leader Arnulfo 
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Arias. These splits, accomplished through the three member Electoral 
Tribunal that was controlled by Noriega, were designed to confuse voters 
and destabilize opposition efforts (Branigin 4/24-30/89). 

Acting President Manuel Solis Palma* made clear the extent of the 
government’s commitment to free and fair elections. Solis Palma declared 
that COLINA must triumph. “We will not stand idly by before the vic- 
tory of somebody other than COLINA,” he stated. “He who is against us 
must be liquidated” (Branigin 4/24-30/89). 

In addition, a survey conducted by a Venezuelan polling firm for the 
Christian Democratic Party in March 1989 showed Endara leading Duque 
with 57 percent of the vote, compared to Duque’s 20 percent (Branigin 
4/24-30/89). When the Panamanian government released official elec- 
tion results, however, the government held a two-to-one lead (Gruson 
5/10/89). 

The US. administration loudly decried the 1989 election a fraud, but 
it had not bothered to criticize Noriega’s other election frauds or anti- 
democratic behaviors. One of Noriega’s first antidemocratic actions when 
he took control of the PDF was to push through a law that guaranteed 
the military control of airports, ports, customs, and immigration and 
denied the Panamanian president the right to remove Noriega as head of 
the PDF (Kempe 1990, 120). But this action drew no U.S. response. There 
was blatant fraud in the 1984 election. Colonel Roberto Diaz Herrera 
(formerly second in command of the Panamanian army) admitted in June 
1987 his own involvement in election fraud during the 1984 election 
(Steinfels 12/24/89). According to Herrera’s book, even the president of 
the Electoral Tribunal participated in rigging results of the 1984 elections 
in Panama (Branigin 4/24-30/89). The fraud was so apparent that one 
member of the Electoral Tribunal resigned. Diaz Herrera remarked, “He 
[the member who resigned] was the only one we could not bribe” (Kempe 
1990, 124). At the trial of Noriega in Miami, a former commander of the 
Panamanian air force testified that the campaign of Nicolas Ardito 
Barletta (Noriega’s candidate in 1984) had been partially funded by the 
Medellin drug cartel (Massing 12/2/91). But in 1984, the Pentagon and 
the CIA considered Noriega to be an important asset. 

George Shultz, then secretary of state, gave his blessing to the 1984 
Panamanian election, which the State Department knew was rigged, by 
attending the inauguration of the new president. Kempe (1990, 125) has 
maintained that State Department cables documenting the election fraud 
were in Shultz’s briefcase when he went to Panama. Some Panamanians 
charged that Ardito Barletta, sworn into office in 1984 amid protesters’ 
chants of “fraud,” was handpicked by Shultz (Smolowe 5/22/89). But 
Shultz described the election as offering “Panamanians of all political 
persuasions a new opportunity for progress and national development” 
(Rohter 5/14/89). 
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Richard Reeves, one of the few syndicated columnists to criticize the 
invasion of Panama, was in Panama in 1984. He described the events as 
follows: 


[Noriega] was our guy in May 1984—on the payroll of the Central 
Intelligence Agency—when we joined him in stealing an election 
because neither of us liked the result, an apparent leftist-populist 
victory by the 82-year-old former president of Panama, Arnulfo Arias 
Madrid. I don’t know whether to laugh or cry now, listening to the lies 
coming from Washington. Actually I do know: I cry that we have been 
reduced to the lowest common denominator of international bullying. 
(12/25/89) 


The candidate Noriega installed because he did not like the apparent 
result was Nicolas Ardito Barletta. Reeves noted that Ardito Barletta was 


a rather distinguished young economist who was both student and 
assistant to a former University of Chicago professor named George 
Shultz, who was then our secretary of state. The only problem for the 
joint political plans of the United States and Noriega was that 
Panamanians voted against Ardito-Barletta. He was losing to Arias 
Madrid when Noriega, who had been supplying Caribbean intelligence 
to the CIA, ordered the National Guard (now the National Defense 
Forces) to seize the ballot boxes. Nine days later, Noriega announced 
that Ardito-Barletta had won by 1,713 votes. He was cheered on by the 
American Embassy. (12/25/89) 


Policymakers in Washington as well as the oligarchy in Panama 
disliked and feared Arias. Arias was independent, charismatic, and a 
populist as Torrijos had been, and his intentions toward the powerful in 
Panama were mistrusted. He also would have been likely to make it 
difficult for the U.S. government to operate as freely in Panama as it had 
previously (Buckley 1991, 20). Noriega’s actions in this matter, as un- 
democratic as they were, suited Washington, so they were indulged. 

In 1985, after all this trouble to steal the election, Noriega removed 
Ardito Barletta exactly as he would remove Devalle two years later. The 
U.S. ambassador to Panama’ recommended at the time of Ardito Bar- 
letta’s removal that the United States continue to recognize Ardito 
Barletta as the only legitimate head of state (as would be done two years 
later after the removal of Devalle). Washington preferred to, as Frederick 
Kempe wrote, “sacrifice democracy in Panama for the sake of the Contras” 
(Kempe 1990, 156). The 1989 election, therefore, was no more corrupt than 
the 1984 election, which the U.S. government validated. 

The assertion that the Endara government was the “democratic” choice 
of the Panamanian people is at the very least open to question. As was 
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noted earlier, at least $10 million was invested in organizing and 
financing the Civic Crusade.‘ Its leaders Guillermo Endara, Guillermo 
“Billy” Ford, and Richardo Arias Calderén were “hand picked” by the 
administration and took their oaths of office as the president and two 
vice presidents on a U.S. military base (ICIIP 1991, 25). Laws exist in the 
United States that prevent foreign governments from investing in U.S. 
political campaigns, for obvious reasons. The political elite in the United 
States, however, has no scruples about buying results in elections in other 
countries. The Panamanian National Assembly, in fact, accused the 
United States of buying the election and was in the process of setting up 
new elections (assisted by the OAS). The Civic Crusade, however, refused 
to take part (ICIIP 1991, 25). 

In addition to the money invested directly in the election in 1989, 
covert action was undertaken to topple Noriega. In November 1988, Bush 
approved $3 million, earmarked to recruit military officers and exiles, to 
overthrow Noriega (Grant 1991, 36). Philip Agee, a former CIA officer 
who published a book about the subverting of progressive governments 
in Latin America, participated in the toppling of the government of 
Ecuador in 1963, Making a comparison between that U.S. government 
operation and the toppling of Noriega, Agee wrote, “[H]ow little the 
methods of repression have changed” (1991, 16). In 1963, military officers 
overthrew the president of Ecuador, Carlos Julio Arosema, and his 
government. Like Noriega, Arosema was discredited before the coup by 
using “paid agents in the local media and through political forces” 
favored by the United States. Agee described the other methods used: 


We also falsified documents that compromised our enemies and made 
certain they were published. Not least, we helped organize and finance 
opposition civic fronts . . . for mobilizing large crowds in street actions. 
In these fronts we counted on organizations of women, students, trade 
unions, sectors of the Catholic Church and many others, all of whom, 
naturally, we influenced through our media campaign. (1991, 16) 


THE “KINDER AND GENTLER” PANAMANIAN 
DEFENSE FORCES 


"These are the same people who stuffed ballot boxes, stole the 
elections and lived like princes. ... 1 know them all and they aren’t 


to be trusted.” 
—Juan Materno Vasquez, former minister of justice 


of Panama, talking about the PDF® 


Another factor that gives lie to administration claims of restoring 
democracy in Panama is the U.S. position on the Panamanian Defense 
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Forces. Washington assisted in the development of the PDF by providing 
free training and additional funds for more than 350 intelligence officers 
between 1973 and 1982 (Kempe 1990, 82). The State Department’s position 
that there were cracks in the military support enjoyed by Noriega before 
the invasion has been widely disputed by others (see, for example, 
Gruson 1989). The Panamanian military, although technically prevented 
from campaigning for any candidate, actively campaigned in the 1989 
election for COLINA. According to William Branigin (1989), the military 
also made it clear that, whatever the results of the 1989 elections, Noriega 
planned to remain in power. 

The fact that some PDF forces with U.S, encouragement eventually at- 
tempted to overthrow Noriega demonstrates very little. As Richard Koster, 
an American novelist living in Panama, wrote in the New York Times: 
“[W]hen at last in October some of them, seeing that his days were num- 
bered, attempted to unseat him, it was not to bring democracy to Panama, 
but to perpetuate their dictatorship more securely” (Carter 1/4/90). 

Bush and the State Department, however, made it apparent before the 
invasion that the administration would be satisfied with the present 
military as long as Noriega was deposed. After the failed coup attempt 
in October, White House Chief of Staff John H. Sununu stated, “[T]he 
President says our quarrel is not with the PDF, but with General 
Noriega” (Engelberg 10/9/89). As Hodding Carter III, writing in the Wall 
Street Journal, pointed out, the administration took the position that the 
PDF was part of the solution, not part of the problem (Carter 1/4/90). 
Bush himself said that “professional Panamanian Defense Forces can have 
an important role to play in Panama’s democratic future” (Smolowe 
5/22/89). This supposed “professionalization” of military forces in Latin 
America, however, has never proved effective at eliminating human 
rights abuses and corruption. In fact, professionalization of the military 
has at times only made repression more efficient (Huggins 1991a). 

U.S. administration support for the PDF continues, even though many 
U.S. officials have pointed out that senior Panamanian military leaders 
were heavily involved in drug running and corruption (Lewis 1989). Even 
U.S. military officials have characterized the PDF as a “totally corrupt 
criminal enterprise” (Rohter 12/24/89). Hodding Carter III has charac- 
terized the PDF as “a confederacy of goons trained by the U.S. that has 
been routinely stealing elections for more than 20 years while we either 
averted our gaze or applauded” (Carter 1/4/90). But in the words of 
Bernard E. Trainor, writing in the New York Times, Bush was willing to 
“ignore the defense forces’ tradition of corruption as long as its leader- 
ship serves United States interests” (Trainor 5/17/89). 

The federal grand jury in Florida that indicted Noriega considered 
indicting several other military officers. The grand jury came close to 
indicting the entire Panamanian Defense Forces as a criminal conspiracy 
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involved in drug trafficking (Lewis 1989). As Koster has noted, “General 
Noriega did not tyrannize by himself. He had 20,000 uniformed accom- 
plices” (Carter 1/4/90). Before the invasion, Ambler Moss, U.S. ambas- 
sador to Panama from 1978 to 1982, stated, “Noriega is no lone wolf... 
so if you get rid of him you still have to deal with the rest of the corrupt 
officers who will fight not to lose their place at the trough” (Apple 
5/11/89). Nevertheless, just after the invasion, a spokesman for the 
Southern Command was quoted as saying, “The PDF has finally joined 
forces with the people. It’s the beginning of a kinder and gentler PDF” 
(Gruson 12/24/89). 

Americas Watch issued a report in April 1988 that documented human 
rights abuses by the military-dominated government of Panama. Accord- 
ing to the report, the government engaged in a pattern of human rights 
abuses, which included the beating and jailing of protesters and the 
mistreatment of prisoners. The report noted that the authorities had jailed 
political prisoners and had engaged in vandalism to silence opposition 
news organizations. The report noted that some of the more flagrant 
abuses might be eliminated by the departure of Noriega but that others 
would continue without concerted government efforts to end them. As 
late as October 1988, Drug Enforcement Administration officers continued 
to work closely with senior members of the Defense Forces close to 
Noriega (Sciolino 10/28/88). 

After the invasion, Colonel Roberto Armijo was made head of the new 
security forces. He was the first choice of the U.S. Army for the position. 
Armijo had been in charge of troops that violently quelled demonstra- 
tions against then President General Omar Torrijos when he granted the 
Shah of Iran refuge in Panama (Rohter 1/2/90). Miguel Bernal, a pro- 
fessor of international and constitutional law at the University of Panama 
who now teaches at Lehigh University in Pennsylvania, has maintained 
that Armijo led a team that tried to kill Bernal in 1979 for organizing a 
demonstration against Torrijos for granting the Shah refuge. Bernal also 
has maintained that Armijo was forced to resign on January 3 because of 
public protests (Cockburn 1/29/90). Colonel Armijo, formerly loyal to 
Noriega, resigned less than two weeks after he was appointed by Endara 
when he was unable to explain certificates of deposit totaling $1.5 million 
found in local bank accounts. These bank accounts were in his name and 
the names of his wife and one of his sons (Gordon 2/2/90). 

Colonel Eduardo Herrera Hassan, who took Armijo’s place as head of 
the new security forces, was described by Bernal as “chief of the worst 
repression ever seen in the history of Panama.” Bernal also noted that 
Herrera Hassan led forces that jailed over 1,500 people and wounded 
over 500 at a demonstration against Noriega on June 10, 1989 (Cockburn 
1/29/90). During this series of demonstrations, Herrera Hassan led forces 
that “shot, gassed, beat and tortured civilian protesters” (Rohter 1/2/90). 
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The Panamanian chief of police who took control after the invasion 
was in charge of the troops that attacked presidential candidates on the 
streets of Panama City in May (Cockburn 1/29/90). Other top officers 
have similarly dark pasts. Rohter notes, “Col. Armando Palecios Gondola 
has been publicly accused of murder, while Col. Moises Correa is said by 
lawyers here to have systematically ignored the writs of habeas corpus 
they delivered to him when he was in charge of jails here” (1/2/90). 

Most of the approximately 900 officers in the 14,000-man Panamanian 
Defense Forces have been accused of corruption or abuse of power. Some 
of the worst offenders face criminal charges. But the American and 
Endara governments view a sweeping purge of the force unnecessary and 
impossible. With an unemployment rate of 30 percent, the Endara gov- 
ernment is reluctant to decrease the numbers of forces. And, knowing the 
unreliability of the “reconstituted military force,” it is reluctant to see the 
Americans cease being a backup (New York Times 3/11/90). Osvaldo 
Valasquez, head of the Panamanian Committee on Human Rights and a 
strong critic of the military, noted, “[T]he new government has to work 
with the least bad, with those who have sinned least.” There are still 
those, however, within the Endara government who argue that the force 
should be abolished completely (Rohter, 1/2/90). 

One incident that occurred in early January 1990 illustrates the 
remaining corruption ignored by the United States. When the newly 
appointed military commander of a province was being sworn in at a 
ceremony attended by American and Panamanian officials, the com- 
manderunwisely stated, “This is all very well and good . . . but when the 
gringos leave, I will remain behind and then we'll see what happens.” 
The commander was stripped of his post and arrested (Rohter 1/2/90). 
There must be many more men with similar sentiments who have enough 
sense not to state them publicly. As Bernal noted, “A military for the last 
twenty-one years is today called democratic just because U.S. troops call 
it democratic” (Cockburn 1/29/90). 

As early as a month after the invasion, newspapers started to report 
“suspicions .. . about the composition of the Public Force,” the new 
security organization reconstituted from the remnants of Noriega’s 15,000- 
man Panamanian Defense Forces. According to Vice President Ricardo 
Arias Calderon, approximately 13,000 members of the old PDF joined the 
new force (Branigin 1/21/90). The resentment of the Panamanian people, 
on realizing that there would be no sweeping purge of the Defense 
Forces, was great (Rohter 1/2/90). 

Even so, U.S. officials have urged the Endara government to give the 
newly formed Public Force special powers to counter drug trafficking. 
Some of those in Panama note that such powers could put the Public 
Force in the position to challenge civilian rule at some future point (Pitt 
1/15/90). 
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Journalists have identified everything from prostitution to money 
laundering as illicit rackets engaged in by the PDF (Branigin 1/21/90). 
As Cordora noted: 


For most high ranking military men, the business of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces was business. . . . [T]he military controlled the customs 
and immigration services and made millions from contraband and 
selling passports and visas to desperate Cuban and Asian immigrants. 
Military-controlled companies took over other government functions. 
Transit S.A., for one, imposed a “sin tax” on contraband leaving [the 
port of] Cocosolo. . . . Carlos Duque, Transit’s president and Gen. 
Noriega’s handpicked candidate for president in last year’s annulled 
elections, denies that the company had any ties to the military... . Over 
in the Colon Free Zone, which was run for a couple of years by Gen. 
Noriega’s psychologist, merchants suspect the general and other officers 
have an interest in about a dozen companies. . . . [I]t seems unlikely 
that retribution is in store for most businessmen who made fortunes 
from military connections. For one thing, Panama is a small country 
where many feel it is wiser to forgive and forget. (3/6/90) 


PDF members also were involved with money laundering, drugs, 
selling visas, extortion, and other practices (Trainor 5/17/ 89). The PDF 
and Noriega are alleged to have been involved in illegal smuggling of 
steroids through Mexico to the United States. In December 1989, the 
Mexican government's top drug enforcement official alleged that Noriega 
and the Defense Forces were involved with a pharmaceutical concern, 
Laboratorios Milanos, closed down in Mexico, Mexican officials also 
noted that many of the steroids were fake (Rohter 12/3/ 89). 

Nevertheless, by February 1990, the New York Times was reporting 
that some 12,000 of the former 13,300 members of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces had been “politically rehabilitated” and were on the 
payroll of the new Public Force. One Panamanian human rights worker 
was reported as saying that she “found the idea of building a new 
police force by equipping former members of General Noriega’s military 
with uniforms and pistols a novel form of rehabilitation.” Reports still 
emerge of extortion by the “rehabilitated” former PDF members (Gordon 
2/2/90). 

The military in Panama is made up not of elite, educated men but of 
ill-educated, poor men, men who see the military as a way to get rich on 
outside business ventures. Noriega himself came up through this route 
(Trainor 5/17/89). It is unlikely, therefore, that the reconstituted “kinder 
and gentler” PDF will see its role or its position as any different from 
what it has been in the past. 

Administration policy toward Panama in the past few years clearly 
illustrates the pattern of U.S. subversion of governments in Latin America 
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that seek to establish their independence. With Noriega gone, the United 
States now has in place a more tractable government. The Endara gov- 
ernment, as a number of Latin American leaders have pointed out, is 
clearly a puppet government with more interest in ensuring business 
interests than in restoring “democracy.” After the invasion, when Noriega 
was still hiding in the Papal Nunciature, it took only seven days for the 
Endara government to reverse completely its position from flat opposition 
to Noriega’s extradition, to full support. Between December 20 and early 
January, some 4,000 people were arrested by U.S. forces. A large number 
of these people were arrested without indictments at the request of the 
Endara government (Pitt 1/1/90). 

Even if the intent of the administration had been to restore democracy 
to Panama, as David Cole, a lawyer with the Center for Constitutional 
Rights, notes, it is not “lawful to invade a country to depose and abduct 
its leader in order to ‘restore democracy.’ ... Today, we certainly would 
not find it lawful for the Soviet Union to invade the Eastern European 
nations to ‘restore Communism.’” The Panama Canal treaty itself spe- 
cifically prohibits intervention in the domestic affairs of Panama (Cole 
1/20/90). 


THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LIVES 


"Tf the Noriega ‘dignity battalions’ had been one-tenth as vicious . . . 
as our government described them, these units could have ... 
murdered countless Americans.” 
—Eugene J. Carroll, retired admiral, in an article 
critical of the invasion in which he argued that 
U.S. citizens were left virtually defenseless 
during the invasion’ 


"Mr. Bush rather than say that he was there to protect the lives of 
American citizens he should have said he was protecting the lies of 
the American government.” 
—Carlos Russell, professor of Latin American 
Latin American politics at Brooklyn College* 


One of the most ludicrous legitimations used by George Bush was that 
an invasion was necessary to protect American lives, But Americans are 
harassed and/or killed in different parts of the world every day. Four 
American churchwomen were murdered in 1980 by national guardsmen 
in El Salvador (Diskin and Sharpe 1986, 58), but there was no discussion 
of a U.S. invasion. In 1976, when Bush was director of the CIA, intelli- 
gence linked Noriega to three bombings that had been targeted at U.S. 
civilians and property. But at the time, the 1980 election of Gerald Ford 
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was being fought, and the administration wanted no embarrassing inci- 
dents (Kempe 1990, 29). In November 1989, Sister Diana Ortiz, a native 
of Kentucky, was kidnapped in Guatemala by three unidentified men 
and tortured (Heymann and Kris 1/7/90), In Nicaragua, in January 1990, 
an explosion tore off the left side of Sister Maureen Cortney’s head, 
killing her instantly. An Americas Watch report later concluded that 
Contra forces had carried out the attack that also took the lives of two 
Nicaraguan nuns and a Catholic bishop (Corn 2/26/90). But again, there 
was no talk of mounting an invasion. Charles Rangel pointed out after 
the invasion of Panama that Americans have also been killed along the 
demilitarized zone between North and South Korea without provoking 
a U.S. invasion (CNN 12/20/89). 

And as Richard Reeves noted: 


The evidence of danger cited to justify the invasion [of Panama] was 
the killing of one soldier, the harassment of one male civilian, and the 
near rape of a female civilian. If it is harassment, rape and murder Bush 
objects to, he should dispatch the paratroopers in the New York 
subways. (12/25/89) 


In addition, very little was made of the fact that the U.S. soldier who was 
killed was running a roadblock in a restricted area (Wicker 4/5/90). 

In total, 26 Americans were killed in the invasion and over 300 were 
wounded (not to mention the Panamanian deaths). These casualties were 
suffered for what one retired U.S, admiral referred to as a “level of pre- 
invasion violence . . . lower than exists in Washington, D.C., every day” 
(Wicker 4/19/90). Furthermore, the military focus on the PDF left most 
US, civilians virtually unprotected. Just after the invasion, it was re- 
ported that more than 60 Americans had been trapped by the PDF in 
several locations (Seib and Greenberger 12/21/89). 

As at least one commentator pointed out, if the intent of the adminis- 
tration actually had been to protect American lives in Panama, other 
measures were available to Bush that would have involved much less risk 
to the Americans in Panama—evacuation, for example. And according to 
administration officials, there was a feeling in the White House after the 
October coup that an invasion of Panama was all but inevitable (Dowd 
12/24/89). 

Aggressive intervention in another country, even to release hostages, 
is not recognized as legitimate under international law. David Cole, 
writing in the New York Times, for example, pointed out that the World 
Court held that Carter’s attempt to rescue the American hostages in Iran 
violated the prohibition on the use of force (Cole 1/20/ 90). 

Also used as a threat to American lives was the fact that, shortly 
before the U.S. invasion, the Panamanian National Assembly of Repre- 
sentatives had declared that Panama was in a state of war against the 
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United States. This declaration, however, was predicated on the economic 
sanctions applied by the United States against Panama as they had been 
against Nicaragua and Cuba (Berke 1/27/90). The declaration was, how- 
ever, an internal document, similar to the declaration of “martial law” or 
a state of emergency (Rubin 1/2/90). 


DRUG TRAFFICKING 


Noriega was charged (despite the objections of the Reagan administra- 
tion) in 1988 along with fifteen other people with conspiracy to smuggle 
drugs and with taking more than $4.6 million to protect the Medellin 
drug trafficking organization (Johnston 1/9/90). But the clear intent of 
the indictment and the invasion of Panama was to depose and discredit, 
if not silence, Noriega; the intent was not to stop drug trafficking. 
Noriega’s involvement in drugs had been well known for years, and he 
had become less, rather than more, important to the drug traffickers. Jack 
Blum, who investigated Noriega’s drug involvement for over two years 
for the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Narcotics, noted that 
during the two years preceding the invasion, Noriega “was too hot and 
nobody wanted to do business with him” (Isikoff 1/7/90). One source in 
Panama told Frederick Kempe that capital flight from Panama during the 
years preceding the invasion had a great deal to do with the fact that 
money launderers were afraid that Noriega’s men would steal the money 
before it got to the banks (Kempe 1990, 4). A senior DEA agent, an ex- 
pert on the Colombian Medellin cartel, was quoted in the Washington Post 
as saying, “Compared to other traffickers or even other corrupt officials 
in Mexico and Pakistan, Noriega was pretty ordinary—you’re talking 
at most a couple tons of cocaine. Some guys move that every month” 
(Henry 8/5-11/91).’ 

In an article pointing out the largely symbolic value of the arrest of 
Noriega, Richard Berke noted in the New York Times that the predomi- 
nant issue for Bush “was not whether he could shut down Panama as a 
haven for drug barons, but whether he had proved that he had the 
wherewithal and guts to succeed in bringing to trial a man whom he had. 
repeatedly vilified” (Berke 1/7/90). 

One former CIA analyst maintained that there was hard evidence as 
early as 1971 of Noriega’s involvement in drug trafficking and that this 
evidence subsequently disappeared (PBS 1/30/90). Frederick Kempe 
(1990, 76, 97) maintained that U.S. agents had suspicions in 1971 that 
Noriega was involved in heroin transshipment to the United States from 
Europe, the Far East, and South America and that he also was involved 
in illegal gunrunning. Kevin Buckley maintains that as early as 1971, 
Noriega had been rated by U.S. law enforcement officials as one of the 
world’s most significant narco-traffickers (Buckley 1991, 8). A New York 
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Times source with access to Justice Department files asserted that the 
government had intelligence reports that Noriega was involved with drug 
traffickers in 1972 (McGee and Hoffman 5/8/88). John Ingersoll, the 
director of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, talked with 
Torrijos in 1972 regarding the smuggling of drugs in Panamanian diplo- 
matic pouches and Noriega’s facilitation of this drug trade (Kempe 1990, 
78, 79). In the mid-1970s, the Nixon administration considered Torrijos’s 
and Noriega’s drug involvement so serious that a plan of assassination 
was considered. Because of the distractions of Watergate, the plan was 
abandoned (Kempe 1990, 78). Buckley (1991, 18) maintains that Noriega’s 
CIA contacts saved him. The same people eventually were put in charge 
of CIA operations in Nicaragua.” 

Reagan administration officials stated that Bush was told of allegations 
of Noriega’s drug involvement in 1985. Then ambassador to Panama, 
Edward Everett Briggs, sent strongly worded cables to the State Depart- 
ment recounting drug involvement and Noriega’s possible role in the 
assassination of Hugo Spadafora. Briggs pushed very hard for a change 
in policy in relation to Noriega and Panama, but he was unsuccessful. 
Characterizing Briggs’s cables to Washington, two former White House 
officials and a former senior State Department official said that they were 
“extremely strong” and noted that nobody seemed interested (Engelberg 
and Gerth 1989). Bush denied ever seeing the cables. CBS News (5/18/90) 
revealed that Oliver North’s diary indicated that he was aware of 
Noriega’s involvement with drug trafficking when he negotiated with 
Noriega for support for the Contras. 

Two former Reagan administration officials told the Congress in 1988 
that their superiors had ignored the allegations against Noriega in the 
early 1980s because of his key position as a source for the CIA (McGee 
and Hoffman 5/8/88). 

According to Frederick Kempe (1990, 170), when Casey met with 
Noriega in November 1985, the Southern Command had sent to the CIA 
clear evidence of Noriega’s drug trafficking involvement. This was two 
years before Noriega was indicted in Miami. Kempe quotes from a memo 
from the Southern Command: 


Although relatively effective, the leadership of FDP (Panamanian 
Defense Forces) disregards human rights, is often arbitrary and high- 
handed, and is involved in illegal activities (e.g. drugs). The U.S. 
Government is aware of this situation and in one form or another 
attempts to change the behavior and attitude of the Panamanian 
military. (1990, 170) 


Kempe (1990, 170) maintains that Casey never mentioned drug traf- 
ficking to Noriega, but Francis McNeil, a retired senior deputy assistant 
secretary of state for intelligence and research, testified before a Senate 
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committee that a Casey memo on the meeting “made clear that he 
[Casey] let Noriega off the hook” on drugs. McNeil said that Noriega felt 
that “if he could keep us happy on Nicaragua, he could do as he pleased.” 
And, indeed, McNeil testified that Noriega’s drug connections were 
deliberately ignored by high-ranking U.S. officials because they wanted 
Noriega’s cooperation with the Contras. In McNeil’s words: “A decision 
was made to put Noriega on the shelf until Nicaragua was settled” 
(McGee and Hoffman 5/8/88). 

In 1986, the New York Times published an article citing a Defense 
Intelligence Agency study that concluded that Noriega was involved in 
drug activities. Bush, however, maintained he had no clear knowledge of 
Noriega’s involvement until February 1988 (Engelberg and Gerth 1988). 
Bush then maintained that he knew nothing of Noriega’s drug ties until 
the indictment in Florida. After Donald Gregg testified in a sworn 
deposition that Bush and Everett Ellis Briggs, then ambassador to 
Panama, had discussed Noriega’s drug ties, Bush aides claimed that Bush 
had no “certain knowledge” (Kempe 1990, 336). 

Norman Bailey, a former National Security Council aide, said in an 
interview in 1988 that he had seen references to meetings Noriega al- 
legedly had with major Latin American drug traffickers in a daily sum- 
mary of top-secret U.S. intelligence. Bush’s advisers, however, maintained 
that Bush never saw these intelligence reports." Bailey, speaking before 
a House subcommittee hearing in 1988, stated, “The only possible reason 
or excuse for being ignorant of [Noriega’s ties to drugs] would be be- 
cause the person involved did not want to know or find out, or willfully 
ignored the overwhelming evidence” (Kempe 1990, 335). Bailey said that 
there was “excruciating detail” available about Noriega’s money launder- 
ing activities, “complete with names of companies, banks, individuals” 
(McGee and Hoffman 5/8/88). 

Some in Congress have pointed out that Noriega’s drug running and 
dealings with the Colombian cartels were overlooked by the DEA because 
Noriega was giving them valuable intelligence on drug “kingpins,” 
turning over minor drug dealers to them, and even allowing a raid of a 
Colombian-owned drug lab (Mossberg 1/17/90). Noriega, however, used 
his status as a DEA informant to turn in rival cartel members from the 
competing Cali cartel (Kempe 1990, 4). As Kempe notes, “Noriega was 
using the DEA as his own private enforcer” (1990, 203). Noriega also 
arrested drug traffickers and then extorted money from them for their 
release (Kempe 1990, 94). The cocaine processing lab that Noriega turned 
over was not fully operational, and those who were arrested were 
released. Enough ether to produce 100 tons of cocaine was seized and 
then disappeared. Noriega had pushed the raid ahead despite arguments 
that more would be gained from waiting until the lab was operational 
(Kempe 1990, 202-203). Thomas M. Telles, the senior DEA representative 
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in Panama for two years, testified at Noriega’s trial that Noriega pro- 
vided the DEA with intelligence on the Medellin cartel’s top two agents 
in Panama and had one cartel representative arrested (Rohter 2/13/92).” 
On other occasions Noriega cooperated with U.S. officials and had cartel 
members jailed and chemicals seized (see, for example, Atlanta Journal/ 
Constitution 2/14/92 and Rohter 2/14/92). But as U.S. Customs Commis- 
sioner William von Raab has been quoted as saying, Noriega and the PDF 
“occasionally . .. swing some poor slob out, in effect giv[ing] him away 
to make us feel they’re cooperating” (Church 1/15/90), | 

John Dinges has disagreed with this contention. He maintains that 
Noriega “[flar from a drug kingpin . . . appears to have alternated 
periods of involvement at the middle levels of the drug business with 
periods of genuine and zealous collaboration with -U-S. drug enforce- 
ment” (1/12/90). Charles Rangel said on CNN (12/20/89) that the same 
month Noriega was indicted in Miami, Steve Trott, the associate attor- 
ney general under Ed Meese, and Jack Lawn of the DEA assured him 
that Noriega and the Panamanian government were cooperating with 
the DEA. 

The DEA’s involvement and cooperation with Panamanian authorities 
did not cease as a result of allegations of drug involvement. In April 
1986, the DEA arranged for a plane carrying 752 pounds of cocaine, 
seized in an undercover drug operation, to stop in Panama. A special 
Panamanian police narcotics force under the control of Noriega obtained 
52 pounds of the cocaine and the remaining 700 pounds were flown to 
the United States. DEA agents testified before a federal court in Roanoke, 
Virginia, that they had intended the cocaine left in Panama to be used in 
joint DEA-Panamanian operations. A spokesman for the DEA, however, 
told Washington Post reporters that the DEA did not know what hap- 
pened to the cocaine. “What they [the Panamanians] did with it or how 
they used it is something we don’t necessarily . . . have knowledge of” 
(Pichirallo 2/17/89). 

Francis M. Mullen, Jr., head of the DEA from 1981 to 1985, wrote 
numerous letters to Noriega praising his cooperation in assisting the 
United States in drug operations (Pichirallo 2/17/89). Frederick Kempe 
described these letters as reading like “an exchange of love letters be- 
tween the DEA and Noriega” (1990, 204). John C. Lawn, DEA adminis- 
trator, continued writing letters congratulating Noriega for cooperation 
in stemming the flow of drugs. These “attaboys,” as they are called, were 
sent even after prosecutors had begun indicting Noriega (Kempe 1990, 
204). In May 1986, Lawn wrote to Noriega: “I would like to take this 
opportunity to reiterate my deep appreciation for the vigorous anti drug 
policy that you have adopted” (Cockburn 12/28/89). In another letter to 
Noriega in July 1986, the DEA’s country attaché wrote a letter praising 
Noriega for helping to stop the drug organization of one man. The man 
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happened to be another of the Medellin cartel’s competitors. The letter 
also noted that Noriega retained “a small amount of cocaine.” This 
cocaine also disappeared (Kempe 1990, 204). 

As late as 1987, Lawn was thanking Noriega for his cooperation in 
Operation Pices (Cole 9/1/91), and the Reagan administration was argu- 
ing that Noriega had been “fully cooperative” with all U.S. antidrug 
efforts (Church 1/15/90). Attorney General Edwin Meese congratulated 
the PDF in its antidrug efforts, and Lawn saluted Noriega’s “personal 
commitment to anti-drug efforts” (Buckley 12/24/89). All through the 
process of bringing the indictments against Noriega, prosecutors viewed 
the administration as their main adversary and the DEA as an obstacle. 
Richard Gregorie, the federal prosecutor in Miami who finally brought 
the indictment, has stated that the DEA initially opposed even an inves- 
tigation. Later the DEA assigned only four agents to Gregorie, one of 
whom Gregorie described as a “rookie” and another as “almost an in- 
valid” (Cole 9/1/91). Gregorie threatened at one point to call DEA 
agents stationed in Panama before the grand jury. An informant, who 
later passed a lie detector test, provided evidence that DEA agents in 
Panama had tampered with a box of documents given to them to forward 
to Miami. The agents admitted opening the box but denied the infor- 
mant’s charge that they had removed Noriega’s bank records. The agents 
never explained what they were searching for and a DEA investigation 
found no wrongdoing (Kempe 1990, 252). 

None of the charges against Noriega covered activities after 1986 
(Isikoff 1/7/90). In addition, little physical evidence existed in the case 
against Noriega when he was indicted. The case relied primarily on the 
testimony of two men, José Blandén, General Noriega’s former consul 
general in New York, and Floyd Carlton Caceres, a former pilot of 
Noriega. In 1988, Carlton Caceres was sentenced to nine years in prison 
on drug conspiracy charges. The credibility of Blandén has been chal- 
lenged by the administration itself (Johnston 1/9/90). Another potential 
witness was Steven Michael Kalish, also a convicted drug smuggler 
turned government informant (Berke 1/8/90). 

When the federal government brought a case in 1990 against a Lux- 
embourg bank for money laundering, lawyers for the bank threatened 
to show that much of the money Noriega had deposited in the bank 
came not from drug smuggling but from the U.S. government. Those 
familiar with Noriega’s finances maintained that the account held in the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCI) under the name of 
the Panamanian Defense Forces was the account through which the U.S. 
government funneled money to Noriega while he was an informant for 
USS. intelligence agencies (Gerth 1/15/90). 

Panama never has been more than a minor producer and transit state 
for drugs (MacDonald 1988, 5). And Panama’s importance as a transit 
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state waned due to the exploitation of other routes—through Haiti, 
Honduras, and especially Mexico (Isikoff 1/7/90). Even DEA officials 
admitted after the invasion of Panama that in the several years prior to 
the invasion, little evidence existed of large cocaine shipments through 
Panama. Panama’s primary importance in the drug trafficking business 
has been as a site for money laundering. A 1989 Senate report listed 
Panama as one of the six most widely used nations to launder illegal 
profits (Krauss 4/3/91), and even this function had waned with the 
imposition of U.S. economic sanctions. 

The administration’s concern for bringing Noriega to “justice” in order 
to stop drug trafficking evidently was not very deep. The report of the 
ICIIP (1991, 25) cites sources who took part in negotiations between the 
Bush administration and the Panamanian government in May 1989, just 
before the elections. According to the ICIIP report, “the Bush administra- 
tion prepared a draft Federal Court order dismissing the February 1988 
drug indictment against General Noriega in return for key concessions 
from the Panamanian government. . . . [T]he negotiations broke down 
prior to May 1989 elections when the Panamanian side refused to permit 
U.S. military base rights to be extended past the year 2000” (ICIIP 1991, 
25-26)."4 

After the invasion of Panama, the administration put pressure on the 
new government for a modification of Panama’s strict bank secrecy laws. 
Melvyn Levitsky, assistant secretary of state for international narcotics 
matters, noted, “[I]f Panama is pictured as a place where you can still 
launder money, it’s not good for banking, it’s not good for commerce, it’s 
not good for the country.” Panama’s strict bank secrecy laws, however, 
had helped transform Panama into a major international banking center 
(Pitt 1/11/90); and this transformation, according to Jack Blum, a con- 
gressional investigator for Senator John Kerry’s narcotics subcommittee, 
was encouraged and assisted by Washington (Kempe 1990, 74). As David 
Pitt noted: 


The institution of the bank-secrecy laws . . . helped build a network of 
more than 600 banks and bank offices in Panama, whose deposits 
totaled $40 billion in 1987. (1/11/90) 


The banking laws assisted not only those involved in laundering drug 
profits; corporations used Panama to hide profits and avoid taxes, and 
individuals and companies used Panamanian banks as a haven for flight 
capital (Kempe 1990, 74). Pitt continued: 


But after the imposition of a series of economic sanctions by the Reagan 
Administration which led to a general strike and the shutdown of the 
banking system in March 1988, deposits shrank to $15 million as cus- 
tomers took their money and ran. 
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Asa result, American officials say, Panama’s importance as a money- 
laundering center waned as drug traffickers shifted their accounts to 
other offshore accounts in such places as the Cayman Islands, the 
Bahamas, Uruguay, and Europe. 

For that reason, Panamanian bankers say that modifying the bank 
secrecy laws is equivalent to closing the barn door after the horse is 
long gone. Worse, they say, it will now lose customers at precisely the 
time when Panama needs all the help it can get rebuilding its shattered 
economy, whose gross national product dropped 20% in 1988 alone. 
(1/11/90) 


Panamanian bankers largely resented administration attempts after the 
invasion to force on them a new set of banking regulations. It is esti- 
mated that at least 15 percent of the Panamanian economy is dependent 
on banking, and the banking industry is seen as crucial to Panamanian 
economic recovery. Bankers also resented regulations that meant that U.S. 
investigators would be allowed to go on fishing expeditions against 
investors (PBS 2/14/90). 

While largely accepting the administration’s claims legitimating the 
invasion, the general public did not feel it would make a difference in 
stopping the flow of drugs into the country. A Wall Street Journal /NBC 
News poll conducted in mid-January found that only 10 percent of those 
polled felt the invasion would affect the drug trade. This was fewer 
people (18 percent) than felt the invasion was a “bad idea” (Wall Street 
Journal 1/19/90b). 

Some have argued that far from decreasing the amount of drugs 
flowing into this country, the resentment of the action in Latin America 
and refusals to support further antidrug programs may have the effect of 
increasing it (Oakes 1/26/90). 


THE SAFETY OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


“Jimmy Carter gave those bums the Canal.” 
—Elliott Abrams’® 


During the entire confrontation with Noriega, including the U.S. 
refusal to pay for the use of the Panama Canal, the Canal was closed 
once—during the U.S. invasion. Canal economists have stated that none 
of the Canal’s problems over the past six years have had anything to do 
with Noriega. Even so, former Senator Howard Baker was quoted the day 
after the invasion citing the reopening of the Canal as a “positive early 
indicator” of the success of the invasion (Seib and Greenberger 12/21/89; 
Pitt 1/29/90). Noriega was, in fact, careful to do nothing that would be 
deemed a threat to the Canal. Even Colin Powell, chairman of the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff, admitted that the 14,000 troops already in Panama would 
have been “quite adequate” to defend the Canal had there been a need 
(Wicker 4/5/90). 

Even though the Bush administration cited the provision of neutrality 
in Panama Canal treaties as part of the legal basis for the invasion, the 
provision is very general. Brigadier General Omar Torrijos and then 
President Jimmy Carter agreed on a more specific interpretation of the 
provision, which clearly eliminated invasions such as the one conducted 
by the Bush administration. The agreement stated: 


[E]ach of the two countries shall, in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes, defend the canal against any threat to the 
regime of neutrality. . .. This does not mean, nor shall it be interpreted 
as the right of intervention of the United States in the internal affairs of 
Panama. Any United States action will be directed at insuring that the 
canal will remain open, secure and accessible, and it shall never be 
directed against the territorial integrity or political independence of 
Panama. (Rasky 12/21/89) 


Alfred P. Rubin, a professor of international law at Tufts University, 
noted, in addition, that Article V of the treaties required that the United 
States and others “shail abstain from any political activity in the Republic 
of Panama as well as from any intervention in the internal affairs of the 
republic” (New York Times 6/10/89). Bush’s public calls for the ouster of 
Noriega placed the United States in violation of this provision even 
before any of the supposed crimes of Noriega were apparent. In addition, 
the massive amounts of money funneled into the Panamanian elections 
in 1989 clearly qualifies as intervention into the internal affairs of the 
republic. 

Bush offered protecting the integrity of the Panama Canal treaties as 
one of the rationales for the invasion, but his clear intent was the 
subversion of the treaties. As an editorial in the Progressive (2/90) pointed 
out, the treaty stipulated that Panama was to appoint its own adminis- 
trator of the Canal on January 1, 1990, ten days after the invasion. After 
the U.S. invasion, President Guillermo Endara nominated a U.S.-educated 
businessman, Gilberto Guardia, as the first Panamanian to serve formally 
as the administrator of the Panama Canal Commission (Miami Herald 
3/4/90). 

The invasion and the subsequent stripping down of the Panamanian 
Defense Forces (U.S. officials even went to the length of arguing that 
Panama no longer needed a military) lent even more currency to the 
argument that the United States had to maintain a military presence in 
Panama after 1999 to ensure the security of the Canal (Hockstader 
10/22-28/90). 
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NOTES 


1. Cockburn (12/28/89). 

2. Solis Palma was installed after the ouster in February 1988 of then 
President Eric Arturo Devalle. 

3. Everett Briggs. 

4. As the ICIIP (1991, 25) has pointed out in its report, the $10 million 
spent by the United States on the 1989 Panamanian election is the per capita 
equivalent of a foreign country spending $1 billion to influence a U.S. elec- 
tion. This is five times as much as Bush and Dukakis spent together on the 
1988 presidential election. 

5. The OAS had refused to validate the 1989 elections (ICIIP 1991, 25). 

6. Fialka and de Cordoba (12/29/89). 

7. Wiker (4/19/90). 

8. PBS (12/20/89). 

9. Michael Massing (12/2/91) observed part of the Noriega trial and noted 
in the Nation that during the trial, Noriega’s name was not even mentioned 
on most days more than two or three times. John Dinges, author of Our Man 
in Panama, estimated that Noriega made only $10-$15 million from drugs. 

10. The plan to assassinate Noriega was investigated by the Justice De- 
partment as part of a wider investigation of DEA and CIA misconduct. The 
report summarizing the findings of this investigation is known as the DeFeo 
Report and has been classified for over fifteen years. 

11. These intelligence reports were based not only on informant testimony 
but in one case on electronic intercepts (McGee and Hoffman 1988). 

12. That representative was Eduardo Zambrano. 

13. Former U.S. Customs Commissioner William von Raab corroborated 
Gregorie’s assertion that the DEA balked at the indictment (Cole 9/1/91). 

14. The Bush administration prepared this order even though George 
Bush, campaigning against Michael Dukakis, stated that if he were elected 
there would be no more “dealing with drug-running Panamanian dictators” 
(McGee and Hoffman 5/8/88). 

15. CNN (12/20/89). 


4 


MEDIA COMPLICITY IN A 
“FINE LITTLE WAR” 


“One wonders why those of us in the press have been so uncritical 
about both the ‘justification’ and the consequences of this egregious 
misuse of U.S. military power.” 

—Tom Wicker" 


“We heard a bunch of lies. We never heard the truth.” 
—Ramsey Clark? 


Bush administration statements about events that led up to the invasion 
and about the invasion itself obviously were part of a propaganda cam- 
paign to demonize Noriega, to lay the ideological groundwork for the 
invasion, and to transform what clearly was an invasion into a “libera- 
tion” in the minds of the American people. The corporate media not only 
failed to call Bush administration pronouncements into question, it par- 
roted them verbatim. Assertions made by the Bush administration about 
the situation in Panama were repeated by the corporate press as fact. 
Coverage of the events leading up to the invasion was dominated by 
quotes from or interviews with official sources. Over and over again, 
Bush administration officials were given the opportunity to repeat their 
interpretation of events in Panama unchallenged. The coverage of the 
invasion of Panama demonstrated just how subservient the corporate 
media had become to the political elite in the United States. 

Almost without exception, the corporate media (especially the net- 
work television anchors) functioned as an unapologetic cheering section 
for the U.S. military, a function they would perform later in the Persian 
Gulf War. A few of the anchors (like Tom Brokaw and Bryant Gumbel) 
did not even attempt to feign objectivity. Evidently, active advocacy of 
government policy had come to be seen as “objective.”? On the day of 
the invasion, CBS News interviewed one of Noriega’s lawyers, Frank 
Rubino, and Robert Merkle. They obviously argued about the invasion 
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from two opposing positions. Just before the end of the program, Rubino 
was asked about Noriega’s “greatest fear.” Rubino replied that Noriega’s 
greatest fear was that the United States would destroy Panama. The CBS 
anchor, however, would not allow Rubino to have the last word. The 
anchor felt that it was necessary to remind the audience that it had been 
Noriega who had “destroyed a freely elected democracy” (CBS News 
12/20/89). 

Network news anchors adopted the phrase “Operation Just Cause” to 
refer to the invasion as if they had invented the phrase. In less than an 
hour after the Bush administration started using the phrase “Operation 
Just Cause,” the network news anchors were asking questions such as 
“How is Operation Just Cause going?” In less than an hour, an invasion 
had become not only an “operation” but an operation with a just cause. 
The corporate media have become so uncritical and unreflective that 
adopting the administration’s name for the invasion, a work of sheer 
propaganda, evidently was unproblematic. 

The importance of the immediate adoption by the corporate press of 
the administration’s name for the invasion cannot be overestimated. It 
was an extremely cynical gambit to name a blatantly unjust invasion 
Operation Just Cause. It betrayed the administration’s insecurity about an 
illegal invasion of a sovereign country. The label was, therefore, very 
important (if transparent) in creating the impression among the general 
population that the U.S. government was pursuing a morally righteous 
cause. By adopting it themselves, the corporate media took the phrase out 
of the realm of blatant propaganda and placed it into common usage, as 
the administration had intended.® 

In addition, the glee with which the invasion was reported by the cor- 
porate news media contributed to the uncritical reception of the invasion 
by large segments of the American population. On the day after the inva- 
sion, the only dissatisfaction expressed by the network anchors was over 
the failure of U.S. forces to protect journalists in the Marriott hotel in 
Panama City. 

As veteran investigative reporter and now Louisiana’s Inspector Gen- 
eral Bill Lynch told journalism students in a speech in 1992, “The greatest 
fear the public should have of freedom of the press is when the press 
fails to use its freedom.” Lynch noted an “almost universal decline in 
investigative reporting” (Aufderheide 6/24-7/7/92). There certainly was 
no investigative reporting by the corporate media during the invasion of 
Panama. The government’s actions were not questioned, and the real 
problems that led up to the invasion were ignored. 

The American government has no need to implement formal controls 
on the press if the press willingly parrots government propaganda, gives 
government officials almost unlimited time to voice their perspectives 
and interpretations, and slants its stories to suit the government line. As 
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Philip Agee has written, “No ministry of propaganda could be more 
effective than the official U.S. media are . . . in preventing mass outrage 
in the United States” (1991, 17). As Dr. Benway noted in George Orwell’s 
novel 1984, a successful police state needs no police. 


THE “MEDIA POOL” 


“[A] somewhat ragtag collection of 16 Washington ‘media’ people— 
was mobilized in the dark of night, flown by military aircraft to the 
scene of action where . . . it vanished into the void.” 

—The Washington Post ombudsman‘® 


One obvious problem with the media coverage of the invasion stemmed 
from the development of the “National Media Pool,” a system devised 
after the exclusion of the press from coverage of the Grenada invasion in 
1983. As Richard Reeves, one of the only syndicated columnists in the 
country to object strongly to the invasion of Panama, pointed out, it was 
in Grenada that “the modern U.S. military was first able to use force— 
pointing its guns at American reporters and cameras—to totally control 
what Americans knew about a military action” (1/15/90). Reporters 
who hired boats to get to Grenada were stopped by U.S. forces and told 
that they would be blown out of the water if they continued (Reeves 
1/15/90). 

The “compromise” between the “free press” and the administration 
over press coverage of military operations after Grenada was the creation 
of a “media pool.” Reeves (again, almost alone) was highly critical of 
those in charge of the corporate press who, in devising the media pool, 
capitulated to the military’s demand for almost total control of informa- 
tion in any conflict. Under this system, the military was to decide when 
a pool of chosen reporters would be “activated” and “deactivated” during 
a military conflict, the ground rules for their participation, and their 
movements.” 

In Panama, the rules established during the Reagan administration 
with the Pentagon for the operation of the media pool were not even 
adhered to. The journalists in the pool were turned over to the Southern 
Command in Panama, unaccompanied by a civilian official as had been 
stipulated in the agreement with Reagan’s Pentagon. In addition, the 
Southern Command essentially treated the journalists as an unwelcome 
nuisance. The seven journalists taken to Panama in December 1989 
arrived four hours after the invasion began and were then kept in a 
windowless room for several hours. They were not allowed to file 
dispatches until six hours after they arrived. Pool journalists in Panama 
also reported that during the first day of the invasion they were taken 
only to places where action was over. Access to actual fighting and 
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looting was by accident—in one case an incident was covered only be- 
cause a driver lost his way. As Stanley Cloud wrote in Time magazine, 
“[T]he Army kept ... [the reporters] under such tight control that 
journalistic initiative was all but impossible” (Cloud 1/8/90; see also New 
York Times 1/15/90). 

Officers of the Southern Command explained that they were concerned 
for the safety of the journalists and pleaded “incompetence” for their 
failure to provide better access to events (Cloud 1/8/ 90). But it was 
evident that the military wanted the press kept away from information. 
Troops, for example, had been given orders not to speak to reporters. 
Fred Francis of NBC News reported that a major general commanding 
Rangers and airborne troops in Panama told him, “[Mly operational 
orders are that I cannot let you talk to any of my men. I can’t speak with 
you” (Harwood 1/14/90), 

Richard Reeves noted that, in his years of experience as a journalist, he 
had found that Pentagon systems were “designed to keep the press away 
from action and decision-making until the Army, Navy and Air force, 
and the White House ... get their stories straight and the mistakes 
cleared up” (1/15/90). The press pool helped to ensure just that in 
Panama. 

The military was determined (and encouraged) to hold on to this strict 
control of information in Panama. When, for example, some newspapers 
and television stations demanded that they be allowed to fly chartered 
planes of reporters to Panama, the military response was to give the go- 
ahead and then forbid the planes to land, arguing that the safety of the 
journalists could not be guaranteed. The planes never landed (Reeves 
1/15/90). Claims of concern for the safety of journalists were a bit diffi- 
cult to accept since the military already had demonstrated its unwilling- 
ness to protect the lives of any U.S. citizens in Panama, much less the 
lives of journalists. During the first day after the invasion, the military 
focused almost exclusively on the PDF and left U.S. nationals virtually 
unprotected. Several journalists, for example, were taken hostage and 
later released (Gruson 12/21/89). As Reeves noted: 


Once again the combined military might of the most powerful country 
in the world has proved it can defeat its own free press—in war and 
peace and “intervention.” (1/15/90) 


Even though journalists complained about access to events in Panama, 
they by and large accepted the creation and use of the media pool. As 
Richard Reeves wrote, “[T]he press has caught the same chicken laryn- 
gitis that seems to prevent Democratic leaders from questioning the 
actions of any bureaucrat who wears a uniform” (1/15/90) But the reac- 
tion of Carl Leubsdorf, Washington bureau chief of the Dallas Morning 
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News, was more common among reporters. He remarked that the situa- 
tion in Panama was “better than what we had in Grenada” (Boehlert 
1/17/90). 

Eric Boehlert, associate editor of News, Inc.,a monthly magazine cover- 
ing the newspaper industry, characterized the press pool pictures from 
Panama as “nothing short of an Army recruiting film” (1/17/90). As 
Boehlert noted, even when network crews arrived and were stationed in 
Panama, the coverage did not improve. There were almost no images of 
actual fighting except blurred infrared film footage of things exploding. 
There were almost no pictures of wounded people or dead bodies. The 
media censorship in Panama (as it would be later in the Persian Gulf) 
clearly was designed to prevent the press from dispelling the fiction of 
“surgical” strikes and a bloodless war. This completely biased coverage 
facilitated the jingoistic celebration going on in the United States. As 
Boehlert noted, for the U.S. population, “if dead bodies are not on tele- 
vision, they don’t exist” (1/17/90). 

Aside from Richard Reeves, few journalists complained about the 
restricted media coverage. Helen Thomas was one journalist who did. At 
the end of January 1990, she wrote in a dispatch: 


Neither Americans, nor anyone else, saw the ravages of the first night 
bombing or the dead or the wounded in the first days of the invasion. 
The U.S. managed to block such pictures or news reports by inhibiting 
and frustrating news coverage. (ICIIP 1991, 41) 


Reeves summed it up when he characterized the coverage from the 
military as basically presenting a heartwarming story of “paratroopers 
coming down chimneys with sacks of toys and goodies from their 
sleighs” (1/15/90). William Safire, however, hailed the fact that in the 
Panama invasion there was no “uptight blackout of news, as at Grenada” 
(12/21/89). Instead of standing up to the government and demanding the 
rights guaranteed to a supposedly “free press,” the mouthpieces of the 
corporate media congratulated the administration for allowing them (and 
us) a few crumbs of managed information. 


MEDIA THEMES 


“History is fiction agreed upon.” 
—Voltaire 


The corporate print media did little better in covering the invasion. A 
great deal of the print coverage of the invasion involved detailing the 
military operation. There were maps and charts and arrows to show just 
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where troops landed and moved, but there was almost no analysis of the 
problems that led up to the invasion or questioning of the official version 
of events. For example, even though it already had been reported in the 
press that before the invasion there had been detailed discussions among 
USS. officials of how to change Panama’s judicial system, its constitution, 
and tax system (see Ignatius 12/24/89), journalists merely repeated the 
Bush administration line that the invasion had been a response to events 
immediately preceding the invasion and that there had been little thought 
given to the long term (Yoder 12/29/89; Hoffman and Woodward 
12/24/89). The print media (like the television media) largely confined 
itself to telling the American people what was happening—from the point 
of view of the government. There was virtually no discussion of why 
these events were happening, only a repetition of the justifications given 
by the Bush administration. 

In many ways, the corporate print media mirrored the television 
media in terms of the themes that were stressed in the coverage. Analyz- 
ing the coverage of the print and the electronic media, it is possible to 
discern five major themes. First, the coverage created the impression that 
the Panamanian people uniformly were overjoyed to have their country 
invaded. 

Second, the negative reaction of the international community for the 
most part was ignored. When dealt with at all, it was treated with dis- 
dain. The concerns of the international community were never presented 
as being legitimate or serious. 

Third, a transparent attempt was made to return to the kind of presen- 
tation of the military that characterized World War II—that is, that the 
military consisted of squeeky clean, wholesome boys fighting for a “just 
cause.” This presentation is an example of the complicity of the media in 
the right-wing orchestrated attempt to overcome the “Vietnam syndrome.” 

Fourth, Noriega was completely demonized by the Left, the Right, and 
the Center. His guilt was assumed as fact. He was presented as a type of 
person who deserved no respect and who should be accorded none of the 
guarantees of the law. International law was presented as being irrelevant 
in the face of a conflict with such a person. 

Fifth, the events surrounding the invasion were presented with the 
kind of personalism that has come to dominate the American press. The 
conflict that resulted in the invasion of Panama was not presented as 
a conflict between ideas or approaches, and it was not put in any histori- 
cal, political, or economic context. It was presented as a battle of wills 
between two people—Noriega and Bush. Later, in the Persian Gulf War, 
the media presented the conflict in the same way—as a test of wills 
between Bush and Saddam Hussein. This has been called the “great man” 
approach to history (if either of these men can be called great)—that 
world events are driven not by ideas or issues or economic forces but by 
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the personalities of “great” men. It is an approach that prevents a full 
understanding of history and contributes to the inability of a large seg- 
ment of the American population to understand events in any depth. 

A further personalizing of the event was demonstrated in the media‘s 
constant harping on the personal stories of individuals involved in the 
conflict, such as stories about the coping of military families. While these 
stories might be interesting, and in some ways instructive, they do not 
and cannot take the place of concrete analysis. The concentration on the 
personal in news coverage characterizes not only war coverage but the 
news in general. A large part of the nightly news in the United States, 
for example, is now taken up with what amounts to human interest 
stories.’ 


The Joy of the Panamanian People 


Both the electronic and the print corporate media devoted a great deal 
of time to stressing how happy the Panamanian people were about the 
invasion. The day after the invasion, the Boston Globe published a gushing 
and ridiculous article by Walter V. Robinson and Philip Bennett, a part 
of which was reprinted in the Nation. This is the kind of article over 
which one does not know whether to laugh or cry: 


In this city’s poorest neighborhoods, artillery shells and machine-gun 
fire leveled the homes of the poorest inhabitants and destroyed the 
meager possessions of thousands, but it lifted their spirits and gave 
them hope. 

Across this devastated and emotionally and economically exhausted 
urban war zone, people stood amid the ruins yesterday shedding tears 
of happiness in spite of their predicament and cheering the Americans 
whose weapons turned many of their homes into smoldering ruins. 

“Thank you, President Boosh! Thank you, President Boosh!” exulted 
Alejandro Bullen as he stood shirtless not 20 yards from the still- 
smoking rubble of the apartment building where he once lived. . . . 

Lowering his voice and shaking his head, Bullen gazed at the re- 
mains of his home, adding in Spanish: “I have lost my home. I have lost 
everything. But finally I have my freedom. We all have our freedom.” 
(Cockburn 1/29/90) 


Lee Hockstader reported in the Washington Post that the night Noriega 
“gave himself up,” an unspecified “they” “danced and waved Panaman- 
ian flags in the streets and hailed the American invaders as heroes” 
(12/16/90). Newsweek reported “[jJubilant Panamanians” greeting “the 
news of the deposed dictator’s departure with fireworks, dancing in the 
streets and pineapple effigies of Noriega—pierced with knives” (Salholz 
1/15/90). 
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Even though, in a few of these stories, reporters claimed that the poor 
of Panama were happy about having their homes destroyed, in general 
almost no consideration was given to the class-based nature of reactions 
to the invasion. Almost all the interviews conducted by television re- 
porters were of people who spoke fluent English. These people, obvi- 
ously, were not the poor of Panama, who although they can usually 
speak some English, certainly do not do so fluently and with American 
accents. 

At the end of January 1990, the New York Times, covering Vice Presi- 
dent Dan Quayle’s trip to Panama, noted, “Vice President Dan Quayle 
got a warm welcome today from many Panamanians, who thanked the 
United States for invading their country” (Pear 1/29/90). There was 
virtually no coverage of Panamanians or others who did not thank the 
Americans for invading their country. Robert Pear was one of the few 
journalists who pointed this out: 


Pro-American sentiment is expressed more forcefully by affluent and 
middle-class Panamanians than by those with lower incomes. Mr. 
Quayle did not visit impoverished neighborhoods like Chorillo, where 
houses were destroyed in fighting after the American invasion. 
(1/29/90) 


But the self-congratulation was to be deterred by nothing. Quayle was 
quoted as saying, “When you have people with tears in their eyes saying, 
‘God bless America,’ you know President Bush did the right thing” (Pear 
1/29/90). The despair and disillusionment of the poor in Panama after 
the invasion was hardly covered at all. By the end of February 1990, 
over 500 residents of El Chorillo were so angered by the situation that 
they occupied an apartment building under construction and demanded. 
that the U.S. government purchase the building to provide housing for 
them. Two days later, over 300 residents of El Chorillo took over the 
Bridge of the Americas to call attention to the needs of war victims. In 
March, some 5,000 in San Miguelito marched to protest joblessness (ICIIP 
1991, 54). These actions were barely mentioned in the corporate media. 
After all the space devoted to the joy with which the invasion was met, 
heartwarming photographs of soldiers and Panamanians putting up 
Christmas trees, and human interest stories of how grateful Panamanians 
were, the Wall Street Journal ran two lines about the first anti-U.S. protest, 
which occurred only twenty days after the invasion (Wall Street Journal 
1/10/90). 

Even though the media continually quoted polls that purported to 
show widespread approval of the invasion, Alexander Cockburn, writing 
in the Nation, questioned the methodology of the polls done by CBS. A 
CBS poll was said to indicate that 92 percent of Panamanians approved 
of the invasion (Cockburn 2/26/90). 
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It is not surprising that after an American embargo that devastated the 
Panamanian economy, many Panamanians were joyful about the prospect 
of having this embargo ended by Noriega’s departure. While showing 
footage of Panamanians kissing American soldiers, few in the media 
bothered to point out U.S. responsibility for destroying the Panamanian 
economy. Media reports of the economic devastation characterizing 
Panama attributed it to the effects of the invasion and “years of corrupt 
government” by Noriega (Pear 1/26/90), not to the U.S. embargo.” The 
effects of the U.S. economic warfare conducted against Panama were not 
stressed. Even Bernard W. Aronson, the assistant secretary of state for 
inter-American affairs, admitted before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee at the end of January 1990 that the gross domestic product of 
Panama declined 16 percent in the two years of U.S. economic warfare 
(Pear 1/26/90). 

The distortion of the situation in Panama continued after the inva- 
sion. For example, the disenchantment of some segments of the Pana- 
manian population a year after the invasion, when promised economic 
assistance failed to materialize, was explained in the corporate media 
as the result of “unrealistically high” hopes. It was condescendingly said 
by reporter Lee Hockstader that the “disillusionment was inevitable” 
(12/16/90). According to this interpretation, the Panamanians them- 
selves, and certainly not the U.S. government, were to blame for their 
disappointment. 

Lee Hockstader went on to reveal his bigoted attitudes toward Latin 
Americans in general. He maintained that. Latins had a tendency to rely 
on a caudillo, or patriarch, to solve all their problems (unlike Americans) 
and that they ignored “hard work, discipline, and sweat” (12/16/90). But 
Panamanians displayed an amazing amount of hard work, discipline, and 
sweat trying to survive a U.S. embargo. They had “just cause” for the 
anger and sense of betrayal they felt over the U.S. government’s aban- 
donment of their society after the invasion. The economic aid package for 
Panama, initially set at $1 billion, was reduced twice, and a year after 
the invasion less than $120 million had actually arrived (Hockstader 
12/16/90). 


The Reaction of the International Community 


Before the invasion, the administration conducted a concerted cam- 
paign to persuade Latin American countries to denounce the 1989 Pana- 
manian elections and to lay the groundwork for abrogation of the Canal 
treaties. But Latin Americans viewed the aggressiveness of U.S. admin- 
istration pronouncements about Panama as a sign of trouble, not only 
for Panama but for themselves. In Rio de Janeiro, for example, a news- 
paper editorial published in May 1989 deemed the Panamanian vote as 
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one further demonstration of “the total failure of American policy to- 
ward Central America” (Rohter 5/11/89). Mexico’s left-wing newspaper 
UNOMASUNO editorialized, “To a large degree, the destiny of Panama 
can be a mirror of the region’s future” (Rohter, 5/11/ 89). The president 
of Venezuela, Carlos Andrés Pérez, made it clear that he thought it would 
be inappropriate for the United States to act unilaterally against Panama. 
“Even though the United States has a direct and special interest in Pan- 
ama,” Pérez said, “I think it corresponds to us to direct the action. We 
have regional responsibility in all of this” (Rohter 5/12/89). A commu- 
niqué issued by the Peruvian government made clear its position con- 
demning the vote fraud in Panama, but it also disapproved of any future 
USS. intervention: “Any pressure or intervention from outside Latin 
America would be unwelcome” (Rohter 5/11/89). Even Guillermo Endara 
publicly stated (before he was installed by the United States as president) 
that he opposed “military intervention by any country” in the affairs of 
Panama (New York Times 12/21/89). 

But after the invasion, the Bush administration attempted to claim 
widespread support for U.S. actions in the face of contradictory evidence. 
Latin American church leaders, for example, expressed widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the invasion (Steinfels 12/27/89). C-SPAN carried the 
December session of the OAS, and anyone who bothered to watch saw 
overwhelming condemnation of American intervention. 

On December 22, 1989, the OAS adopted (with one dissenting vote 
from the United States) a resolution criticizing the U.S. invasion. The 
resolution was drawn in support of the “right of the Panamanian peo- 
ple to self-determination without outside interference” (New York Times 
12/23/89b). A spokesman for the State Department reported that the 
Bush administration was “outraged” by the resolution (New York Times 
12/23/89b). 

Two days after the invasion, Peru requested that the United States 
suspend all its antidrug operations in Peru. Peru’s president, Alan Garcia 
Pérez, withdrew the ambassador in Washington and canceled his par- 
ticipation in an upcoming antidrug summit. Garcia Pérez was quoted as 
saying, “How can I meet with a President who has just trampled Latin 
America? Holding a dialogue with a pistol on the table cannot be tol- 
erated” (Brooke 12/23/89). Garcia Pérez pointed out that the United 
States “could seek to do the same in Peru if it should think the Govern- 
ment isn’t doing enough to fight drug trafficking” (Brooke 12/23/89). 

Hundreds of protesters marched in downtown Lima and burned a U.S. 
flag in front of the U.S. embassy. Bolivia’s president, Jaime Paz Zamora, 
condemned the invasion and demanded the withdrawal of U.S. troops. 
The foreign minister of Colombia, Julio Londofio, was quoted as saying, 
“No country can assume the right to intervene directly or indirectly, in 
another state’s affairs, whatever reasons or purposes it may have, much 
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less militarily.” Street demonstrations against the invasion also occurred 
in Cuba, Mexico, and the Dominican Republic. In Mexico, the demonstra- 
tors shouted “Yankee killers” and “American terrorism” outside the U.S. 
embassy (Brooke 12/23/89). 

The day after the invasion, a headline in the New York Times charac- 
terized Latin American countries as being “Touchy about Intervention.” 
Again, already a day after the invasion, an invasion had been trans- 
formed into an intervention. The Latin American response was minimized 
by the use of the word touchy. The government of Venezuela said that it 
would not recognize the new government of Endara. Brazil’s president, 
José Sarney, called the invasion “a step backward in international rela- 
tions.” The government of Mexico released a statement saying that “the 
combat of international crimes cannot be a motive for intervening in a 
sovereign nation.” “The Panamanian crisis,” said the government of 
Mexico, “must be resolved only by the Panamanian people” (Brooke 
12/23/89a). 

Cuba, the only country in Latin America truly independent of the 
United States and willing to object to U.S. policy in Latin America in 
the strongest terms, hit the nail on the head saying that the invasion 
of Panama represented “new imperialist aggression against our Latin 
American peoples” and “incredible evidence of the disdain of the United 
States for international law” (Brooke 12/23/89). Government officials 
in Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Nicaragua condemned the invasion. In 
Managua, the government prepared for an invasion of Nicaragua (Brooke 
12/23/89a). Third World countries in the nonaligned movement issued 
a statement condemning the U.S. invasion as “a violation of the territorial 
integrity, sovereignty and independence of nonaligned Panama” (Lewis 
12/21/89). 

But Bush administration officials publicly maintained that deep down 
officials in these countries were happy with the intervention (CNN News 
12/21/89) and implied that their objections were superficial and for 
domestic consumption (Rosenthal 12/23/89). The corporate media par- 
roted the line. Henry Mohr, for example, in a particularly insulting 
article, wrote, “Behind the scenes, we are told that most Latin American 
countries secretly approved the U.S. military action, but lacked the 
courage and integrity to say so” (1/7/90). Mohr summed up the attitude 
of the U.S. political elite when he wrote: 


Latin Americans may be jealous of their Big Brother to the North, but 
they should thank their lucky stars that the United States is not an 
aggressive or predator nation, but one that only wishes them well—and 
stands ready to prove it. (1/7/90) 


Mohr called the OAS vote “outlandish” (1/7/90). 
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As Eric Boehlert (1/17/90) noted in the New York Times, the assertions 
that Latin American objections were superficial were left largely unchal- 
lenged by the mainstream media. “No one,” noted Boehlert, “tried to 
find out who may have supported the President, and who did not, or if 
the story was merely a well-placed public-relations ploy. The strings 
were practically visible” (Boehlert 1/17/90). The Bush administration 
attempted to portray the opposition as superficial even though the OAS 
voted to condemn the invasion (Cole 1/20/90), as did the United Nations 
(ICIP 1991, 26). 

The reasoning that characterized statements about the OAS is particu- 
larly interesting. Christopher Dodd, for example, argued that the Bush 
administration had gone to the OAS without success. The day after the 
invasion, the New York Times noted that “the administration sought 
multilateral action through the Organization of American States, to little 
avail” (12/21/89). 

The reasoning seemed to be that the only purpose for taking the issue 
to the OAS was for the OAS to oust Noriega. It was never seriously 
considered that the OAS had any valid reasons for not deposing Noriega 
or that it had no power to do so. The New York Times, for example, in an 
editorial in January 1990, echoed the administration line in stating, “The 
U.S. had first gone to the O.A.S., with disappointing results.” “Panama,” 
the editorial continued, “marked a failure of Latin diplomacy, too” 
(1/23/90). This implied that Latin American governments were to blame 
for the invasion. The response reveals the real attitude of the policy elite 
in the United States toward international organizations like the United 
Nations and the OAS. In short, these organizations exist to codify U.S. 
policy. If they do not, then military intervention is assumed to be legiti- 
mate. The New York Times, for example, editorialized the day after the 
invasion that the failure of the OAS to act “should make the U.S. invasion 
more palatable to critics concerned about military restraint and respect 
for sovereignty” (12/21/89). 

Any opposition to the invasion was written off in the corporate media 
as being superficial and for domestic Latin American consumption. The 
response of Latin American leaders was made to look trivial and was 
derisively called “Yanqui-bashing” (New York Times 1/23/90). Edwin 
Yoder, a columnist for the Washington Post Writer's Group, characterized 
Latin America as “seething with old-time paranoia about gringo interven- 
tion” (12/29/89). Very little serious consideration was given to the fact 
that the invasion itself was a contravention of international law and that 
the reaction of the international community was almost uniformly nega- 
tive. Andrew J. Glass, for example, called those who objected to the 
invasion “Yankee haters” (12/26/89). The Bush administration claimed 
one day after the invasion that its actions were “fully in accordance with 
international law” (Rasky 12/21/89). Administration officials cited the 
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OAS charter, provisions of the UN Charter, and the Panama Canal treaties 
(Rasky 12/21/89). Under international law, however, there is only one 
permissible use of force against another country—when responding de- 
fensively against attack. It is ludicrous to maintain that the United States 
was so reacting in the invasion of Panama. 

In reporting the UN vote to condemn the invasion, the Wall Street 
Journal divided the vote under the headings “For the U.S.” and “For 
Noriega” (1/3/90). They might have divided the countries under the 
categories of “For Intervention” and “For Sovereignty.” They did not. The 
Latin American nations voting to condemn the invasion were character- 
ized as being “lined up with the Cubans and Nicaraguans.” The OAS 
was characterized as “joining the totalitarian-non-aligned bloc.” The 
report noted that the only countries in the region to join the United States 
in voting against the resolution were El Salvador and “little Dominica” 
(Wall Street Journal 1/3/90). Henry Mohr summed up the attitude of the 
policy elite: “OAS members don’t give a hoot about vital interests of the 
United States” (1/7/90). 

As David Cole, a lawyer with the Center for Constitutional Rights, 
pointed out: 


It is patently unlawful under international law to invade another coun- 
try in order to capture an indicted criminal—a proposition that becomes 
crystal clear if we imagine the Soviet Union indicting President Bush 
and dispatching overwhelming military force to bring him to Moscow 
to stand trial. (1/20/90) 


Charles Rangel was one of the few on Capitol Hill who opposed the 
invasion, saying that he could find no “legal authority of the use of the 
military” (Friedman 12/21/89). 

William Safire, however, writing the day after the invasion, main- 
tained that “[t}he U.S. knocked itself out to operate within the rule of law” 
(12/21/89). Safire continued with a statement of paramount absurdity: 


Our concern for legal-diplomatic niceties went to an extreme when our 
State Department produced Guillermo Endara, the elected head of gov- 
ernment deposed by the dictator, to ask for our intervention 45 minutes 
before the operation began. (12/21/89) 


Given the willingness of the U.S. population to believe administration 
rhetoric and the biased media reporting, it is not surprising that Bush’s 
popularity rose to a 71 percent favorable rating by mid-January. This was 
10 points higher than his rating before the invasion (Wall Street Journal 
1/19/90a). Seventy-two percent of those polled said they supported the 
invasion of Panama; only 18 percent felt it was a “bad idea” (Wall Street 
Journal 1/19/90b). 
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The “Boys” 


“The Christmas season is a time for giving, and what better gift 
could the Panamanian people receive than 5,500 7th Infantry Divi- 


sion soldiers.” 
—Air Defense Artillery” 


The Right has long resented what is referred to as the “Vietnam syn- 
drome”—the reluctance of the American population to support foreign 
military adventures when there is no clear national security relevance. 
The Vietnam syndrome, for example, was responsible for the Reagan 
administration’s need to fight the Contra war covertly with mercenaries 
rather than directly. The Right has been trying to break down the Viet- 
nam syndrome ever since the end of the Vietnam War. One reason the 
invasion of Panama was so important was that it represented an oppor- 
tunity to test out just how effective the campaign to eliminate the Viet- 
nam syndrome had been, What was demonstrated was that the campaign 
had been very successful indeed. 

The media played along with the stage-managed portrayal of the 
military. Television screens and newspapers were filled with heartwarm- 
ing images of wholesome American soldiers and grateful Panamanians. 
Associated Press writer Joseph B. Frazier (12/26/89) presented a homey 
picture of U.S. troops celebrating the Christmas holiday with residents, 
putting up Christmas trees and sharing their food with Panamanians who 
were overjoyed with their presence. In an article entitled "U.S. Troops 
Visibility Reduced in Panama,” the Washington Post printed a photo- 
graph with the caption “Two American soldiers play with Panamanian 
child.” In the photograph the reader sees the back of a huge American 
serviceman standing with his legs apart and his hands on his hips. 
Running between his legs toward the camera is a tiny Panamanian child, 
laughing while being chased by another joyously smiling serviceman 
(Branigin 1/21/90). At one in the same time, this photograph captured 
the power of American might, its benign nature, and the paternalistic 
nature of the U.S./Panamanian relationship with Panama represented as 
a child. 

But the images were not only those of joyous celebration between U.S. 
troops and Panamanians; they were also images of trophy gathering, For 
example, on December 23, 1989, the New York Times carried an entire 
section devoted to the invasion called “Fighting in Panama.” Accom- 
panying the stories was a photograph of a somber black U.S. soldier 
holding what was thought to be Noriega’s helmet. “A helmet the Penta- 
gon believes belonged to Gen. Manuel Antonio Noriega, Panama’s only 
known four-star general, was found by United States troops at his head- 
quarters in Panama City” read the caption. The soldier was holding a 
helmet with four stars on the side. 
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There was, in addition, a great deal of self-congratulation. Army Chief 
of Staff General Carl Vuono told wounded soldiers that he and George 
Bush were proud of their “selfless commitment to the service of this 
nation” (Wolff 12/23/89). 


The Demonization of Noriega 


“In preparation for the coup, we had followed the normal procedure 
in demonizing. ... This we did through paid agents in the local 
media. . . .We also falsified documents that compromised our ene- 
mies and made certain they were published. ... [W]e counted on 
organizations of women, students, trade unions, sectors of the 
Catholic Church and many others, all of whom, naturally, we influ- 
enced through our media campaign.” 

—Philip Agee writing about the 1963 coup that 

the CIA helped provoke in Ecuador” 


Noriega suddenly became a “dictator” early on in the game. By Octo- 
ber 1989 even left-wing publications such as the Nation were calling 
Noriega a “dictator” in editorials (Nation 10/30/89), Later, the adminis- 
tration began characterizing Noriega as an “indicted narcotics dealer” 
(Friedman 12/18/89), a “narcoterrorist” (Sciolino 12/21/89), a “thug,” 
and a poisoner of American children (Isikoff 1/7/90). In the press, 
Noriega became a “shrewd corrupt little dictator” as well as “a crook, a 
drug dealer, and a thoroughly nasty man” (Lewis 11/5/89). Even those 
who opposed the invasion (and there were only a few), like Chairman of 
the House Narcotics Committee Charles B. Rangel, were calling Noriega 
a “bum” (Friedman 12/21/89). 

The ideological work to portray Noriega as the “type of person” 
deserving to be deposed if not killed was almost unprecedented. Shortly 
after the U.S. invasion, for example, the military command released a 
report to the press in which Noriega was described as a “truly evil man.” 
Even the New York Times characterized this as “a highly unusual cam- 
paign to denigrate an enemy of Washington” and characterized the 
campaign as “laced with moralistic commentary” (12/27/89).% 

After the invasion, a senior military officer characterized Noriega to a 
New York Times reporter as a “corrupt, debauched thug” (Rosenthal 
12/23/89). Colin Powell took to calling Noriega a “dope-sniffing, voodoo- 
loving thug” (Woodward 1991, 191), Ted Koppel added Noriega to the 
“fraternity of international villains,” which he said included Muammar 
Gadhafi, Idi Amin, and the Ayatollah Khomeini—men “Americans just 
love to hate” (Progressive 2/90). Flora Lewis deemed him “an obscene 
little man” (1/3/90). Russell Baker called Noriega “loathsome” (1/3/90). 
In a press report, the U.S. military released the information that sources 
characterized Noriega as a “conditioned drinker” (whatever that may be), 
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that Noriega never attempted to phone his wife after the invasion but 
instead phoned his mistress, and that in the initial stages of the invasion, 
Noriega was provided with a prostitute (Treaster 12/27/89). 

Noriega was described as the most fearsome of Latin American 
leaders. Bush remarked that at least Noriega was “off the streets, not 
threatening the lives of American kids down there” (Price and Lippman 
12/31/89). Noriega was characterized as being “wilier, stronger—and 
more bloodthirsty” than either Ferdinand Marcos or Francois Duvalier 
(Carney 5/22/89). Bush announced that Noriega’s “reign of terror [was] 
over” (Nusser 12/25/89). Syndicated columnist Dave Barry, making fun 
of the competition to call Noriega names, opened one of his columns by 
saying, “I guess you're all as excited as I am about the upcoming fair trial 
and conviction of Manuel Noriega on charges of being a little toad-faced 
human spittoon” (2/24/90). 

Lieutenant General Thomas W. Kelly, in a particularly idiotic Defense 
Department news briefing, announced that U.S. troops were “stunned” 
by Noriega’s offices and houses. He attempted to convince the American 
people that the soldiers “saw opulence unlike any that they had ever seen 
before.” Kelly added that troops had found “off-color stuff” and “a 
witch’s house” (whatever that may be). After Kelly had finished his 
statement, Ted Sheafer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, obviously remembering 
a detail that Kelly had been told to mention but had overlooked, found 
it necessary to add that the troops also had found “a witch’s diary” 
(whatever that may be) (New York Times 12/23/89). Military sources 
claimed that they had found portraits of Hitler, voodoo paraphernalia, 
and signs of animal sacrifice in Noriega’s offices and residences 
(Rosenthal 12/23/89). As Alexander Cockburn (12/28/89) noted, even 
though Noriega had on hand more cash than the average American, there 
was really nothing found in the residences that was exceptional, even 
though the military tried hard to make it seem so by talking about items 
like “witches’ diaries.” 

Dave Barry commented on the fact that the military had released and 
the corporate press had found it important enough to report that Noriega 
wore red undershorts. Barry wrote: 


[A]s Americans, we can all agree that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with a guy who wears red undershorts. A regular American guy 
wears the kind of undershorts that are clearly specified in the Monroe 
Doctrine, namely white undershorts that are actually gray. (2/24/90) 


When Noriega was finally forced to surrender, he stipulated that he 
would do so only if he was allowed to wear his military uniform. When 
he was processed in Florida, however, prosecutors released a photograph 
of Noriega in a T-shirt, holding a number. The mug shot of Noriega 
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{released by the U.S. attorney's office) had become so ingrained in the 
popular consciousness by the time of the trial that defense lawyers would 
later argue that Noriega could not possibly get a fair trial. One of 
Noriega’s lawyers asked a reporter, “For what purpose was that mug 
shot provided except to prejudice a potential jury?” As a result of the 
publicity surrounding the invasion, a poll taken by the Miami Herald 
during the two days after Noriega arrived in Miami revealed that three 
out of five Dade County residents already believed that Noriega was 
guilty of trafficking cocaine and laundering money (Berke 1/15/90). 

Interestingly enough, after all the demonizing and the release of 
Noriega’s mug shot, prosecutors later argued that defense attorneys were 
attempting to try the case in the news media (Berke 1/27/90). But in the 
corporate media (in fact, in almost all the media), Noriega already was 
assumed to be guilty before the trial. Sarah Helm, for example, wrote in 
the Independent in May 1991 that Noriega had a telephone in his cell that 
allowed him “to keep track of his drug funds” (Helm 5/91). 

After orchestrating the campaign to vilify Noriega, the Bush adminis- 
tration and the dutiful corporate media pundits argued that the guaran- 
tees of international law did not apply to a person such as Noriega. 
Noriega was presented as being so villainous that any action was justified 
to get him out of power. When, for example, Charles Rangel continued 
to raise the constitutionality of the invasion on Crossfire (CNN 12/20/89), 
Patrick Buchanan could respond only by stating and restating the list of 
Noriega’s real and imagined offenses. This line of argument is, of course, 
completely contradictory to the foundations of the entire American legal 
system. As Charles Rangel commented, “It was my understanding that 
under existing law, even bums who are indicted are entitled to the pre- 
sumption of innocence before we go in there and drag them out of their 
own country and bring them to the United States” (CNN 12/20/89). 

But international law is something that few U.S. politicians or media 
pundits take seriously. In an article in Time magazine, Michael Kinsley 
(who laughably represents the “Left” on Cable News Network) pointed 
out, “If democracy really does stick in Panama, and if the economy we 
ruined is expeditiously rebuilt, the invasion will have been worthwhile” 
(Kinsley 1/22/90). Even for Kinsley, the end justifies the means. 

The New York Times, although admitting that some of Bush’s ration- 
ales justifying the invasion were “puffed-up,” concluded on its editorial 
page the day after the invasion that “[t]he President acted in response 
to real risks.” Noting the obvious contradiction between “oppos[ing] 
foreign intervention in the affairs of sovereign states” and the invasion, 
the Times lamely rationalized, “Panama is readily distinguishable from, 
say, Afghanistan” (New York Times 12/21/89). It was never specified just 
how Panama differed from Afghanistan, except that the United States 
invaded Panama. 
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Roberto Eisenmann, Panamanian editor and publisher of La Prensa 
and part of the privileged class of Panamanians living in exile who 
were trumped up to defend the invasion the day afterward, wrote in the 
New York Times that, faced with the “drug crisis,” “countries can inter- 
vene without sacrificing the principle of nonintervention” (Eisenmann 
12/21/89)—that is, the United States could intervene and still claim to 
respect nonintervention. “New phenomena,” Eisenmann continued, “re- 
quire new thinking.” This certainly qualified as “new thinking.” 

After all of the demonizing, the Bush administration and the corpo- 
rate press displayed a kind of gloating over military action that had 
disappeared (at least in public) after the Vietnam War. Someone once 
wrote that one of the reasons the Right hated the 1960s so much was 
that the 1960s had the potential of bringing about something decent, like 
true democracy. One decent outcome of the 1960s was that it became 
politically unacceptable to gloat over the killing of other people. This 
was another part of the Vietnam syndrome that the Right detested. The 
reluctance to glory in the death and suffering of other people evidently 
was overcome in Panama and wallowed in during the Persian Gulf 
War.” 

The day after the invasion, when the Bush administration placed a 
$1 million reward for Noriega’s capture, officials crowed that they had 
“decapitated [Noriega] from the dictatorship” (Aguilar 12/21/89). 
Newsweek magazine in a headline gloated that Noriega had gone “from 
maximum leader to maximum security” and described him as “a mere 
shadow of the machete waving, gringo-hating dictator” (Sanholz 
1/15/90). By the middle of January, Newsweek was carrying a story 
accompanied by a large photograph of a fence outside the federal prison 
in Marion, Illinois, covered in rolls and rolls of coiled razor wire. The 
title was “A New Home for Noriega?” The reporter described in lurid 
detail conditions inside the Marion prison: 


A black box over his handcuffs keeps the inmate from picking the locks. 
Chains lead through it, wrapped and padlocked around his waist. 
Shackles hobble his feet. But even so three guards surround him as he 
walks down the long hall from the cellblock to the visiting room. Each 
guard carries a yard-long black stick made of sturdy plastic tipped with 
steel bearings. “Rib spreaders,” one explains. “We use ‘em as prods. 
They separate the ribs without breaking them.” . . . This, sooner, or 
later will likely be Manuel Noriega’s new home. (Dickey 1/15/90) 


Dickey concluded his description of the Marion prison by saying, 
“[N]one of this will seem attractive to Noriega . . . [but] some of the 
best political writing has been done from jail. ‘Noriega, my story’ is a 
book awaiting only a million-dollar advance and the time to write it” 
(1/15/90). 
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The consensus against Noriega and the support for Bush’s invasion of 
Panama was unprecedented, as it would be later on with the Persian Gulf 
War. Those on the political right and in the political center fell all over 
themselves to line up against Noriega and for the invasion. Lloyd N. 
Cutler, for example, who served as counsel to President Carter, offered 
a combination of legitimations—the self-defense legitimation under inter- 
national law and the civil war legitimation: “When the deposed regime 
is as unappetizing, undemocratic and widely condemned as Noriega’s, 
it can hardly portray itself as an innocent victim of unlawful aggression” 
(12/24/89). John C. Roberts, who served under the Carter administration 
as general counsel of the Senate Armed Services Committee, wrote that 
the invasion was “distinguishable legally from the kind of bald interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of other countries condemned by the U.N. 
charter and traditional norms of international behavior” (12/24/89). 

All of the gloating and glorying on the part of the American people in 
the capture and humiliation of Noriega was nothing short of barbaric. 


Personalism 


“Why aren’t reporters pursuing this story more vigorously?” 
—Charles Rangel” 


While Noriega was still in the Papal Nuncio in Panama City, the 
media began creating the Noriega docudrama. The personalism of the 
coverage both before and after the invasion is indicative of the American 
obsession with personalities that obscures larger issues. Rather than 
discussing issues, the corporate media increasingly focuses on “human 
interest” or “human drama,” which merely means an obsession with 
personal detail that passes for news. Maureen Dowd, for example, writ- 
ing in the New York Times, gave an extraordinary account of the events 
leading up to the invasion that sounded like it was written for a fashion 
magazine rather than for the most prestigious newspaper in the country. 
She recreated a scene in which Bush was making the decision to invade 
Panama. The reader was told that Bush sat in his office “wearing a blue 
blazer and gray slacks.” According to Dowd, when Bush phoned con- 
gressional leaders to inform them of the invasion he was “wearing a 
bright red and green Christmas tie.” When Bush arrived back at the Oval 
Office later on the night of the invasion he was “still wearing his dress 
slacks from the [Christmas] party, but with a blue v-necked sweater on 
over his shirt” (Dowd 12/24/89). 

In the same article, Dowd provides other riveting bits of information. 
When the men were making the decision to invade Panama, they sat 
underneath Bush’s favorite painting, “The Peacemakers,” a painting 
“depicting President Lincoln and his generals meeting near the end of a 
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war that was the bloodiest in American history, with a hopeful rainbow 
in the distance.” During the description of one meeting, the reader is 
even told where Bush was looking when he was making the decision: 
“[T]he room grew quiet and the President looked down and then up” 
(Dowd 12/24/89). How Dowd knew this is not explained. 

Frederick Kempe, writing for the Wall Street Journal, provided some 
useful dialogue for the docudrama when he reported that Monsignor José 
Sebastian Laboa, a Vatican diplomat in the Papal Nuncio, said to Noriega, 
“Do you want nuns washing your underwear for the rest of your life?” 
The reader was also treated to other bits of dialogue. “You may get a 
comfortable prison—a Colorado castle with all the amenities,” Laboa is 
reported to have said to Noriega. “But if you wait too long you will be 
sitting in Alcatraz” (Kempe 1/4/90). While the newspapers and airwaves 
were filled with tidbits of gossip such as this, the majority of the 
population went without information on the larger issues involved. 

But reporters like Kempe seemingly could not write enough about the 
personal lives of the participants. Kempe continued to offer details of 
Monsignor Laboa’s life: Laboa was identified as a former head of a 
Vatican tribunal “in charge of investigating miracles.” He was described 
as an “ebullient Spaniard.” The reader was told that Noriega was con- 
fined in a “spartan white room with opaque windows, decorated with a 
crucifix and a broken television set” and that the air conditioning was cut 
off. The reader was told that Noriega received a beer on his arrival, but 
that afterward the nuns removed all the liquor from the cabinet. The 
reader was even treated to Kempe’s speculation about Noriega’s reaction 
to his diminished wardrobe: “And the dictator, who left behind closets 
filled with military hats and French-tailored uniforms, was left to con- 
template a future clad in such unflattering outfits as a gray T-shirt and 
shorts” (Kempe 1/4/90). 

Even Kempe’s book Divorcing the Dictator is filled with personal 
information and quotes, such as “Like Richard III, Noriega sought 
vengeance against society and his ridiculers by becoming a virtuoso in 
evil who dazzled through the sheer audacity and enormity of his compe- 
tency in crime” (1990, 6). The reader also is told that “Noriega was being 
entertained by a prostitute at La Siesta when he heard the first explosions 
at just before 12:45 A.M., one of his companions would later tell American 
investigators. He pulled up his pants, jumped in his Hyundai, and fled” 
(1990, 16). Describing Noriega’s surrender, Kempe wrote, “the anti-Christ 
had surrendered to an archbishop” (1991, 25), 

The military did its part to add to the docudrama by setting up loud- 
speakers outside the nunciature and playing rock music. The media glee- 
fully reported the titles of the songs chosen such as “No Place to Run” 
and “You're No Good” (Church 1/8/90). The press even reported the 
color of Noriega’s underwear and dutifully repeated the claims of the 
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military of finding Noriega’s personal stash of cocaine, which later turned 
out to be corn flour, or masa harina.” The military said that the blunder 
over the cocaine was unlikely to hurt U.S. credibility in the Noriega case. 
Cocaine, they reasoned, had been found in other locations during the 
invasion. They never stipulated whether this other cocaine could be tied 
to Noriega (Wall Street Journal 1/24/90). 

The “People magazine” litany of information was not confined to 
Noriega. After the invasion, the corporate press busily presented the 
Endara government in glowing terms. Endara was shown in a photo- 
graph in the New York Times hugging children under the headline “To 
Many in Panama the New President Is an Enigma Wrapped in a Smile” 
(Pitt 1/28/90). On January 28, the New York Times informed its readers 
that Endara had “a dimpled smile and a quick laugh” and told “jokes 
about his weight problems” (Pitt 1/28/90). A month after the invasion, 
the Washington Post published an article about the withdrawal of U.S. 
troops, which included a discussion of the woman with whom Endara 
was presently going out (Branigin 1/21/90). 

When Colonel Luis del Cid gave himself up to U.S. forces a week after 
the invasion, Frederick Kempe even found it necessary to report word- 
for-word a poem that del Cid had on his wall (12/27/89). 

In many ways, the Noriega saga was tailor-made for the American 
public. It involved a struggle between St. George on the one hand and 
the wily evil Noriega on the other. There was an easy-to-understand 
conflict between the defender of everything good and the drug-devil. 
This is the kind of melodrama enjoyed by a population fed on “made-for- 
television” politics and culture. The public was not as interested in far 
more serious stories like the savings-and-loan bailout or the BCCI 
scandal. 


BUSH’S POPULARITY RATINGS 


“It's a popular thing to let that flag go up.... [I]t makes America 

feel good. .. . [Quite frankly, just because it makes you feel good 

doesn’t mean that it’s the right and Constitutional thing.” 
—Charles Rangel"® 


As Jesse Jackson pointed out, “Noriega-mania” cost the United States 
more than the money budgeted for an entire year of the War on Drugs 
(Wicker 1/11/90). But with the willing cooperation of the corporate 
media, the political benefits were enormous. Lee Atwater called the 
invasion a political “jackpot” (Wicker 1/8/90). Bush’s popularity ratings 
skyrocketed. Four out of five people polled by ABC News after the inva- 
sion approved of the U.S. action (ABC News 12/21/89). William Safire 
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crowed that Bush had “acted like a pro” (12/21/89). The Army had a 
fine little victory to justify continued expenditures, and many in the 
US. population felt “good about themselves” again. The media played 
its part well in this enterprise. The day after the invasion, the Wall Street 
Journal deemed Bush’s action to have “nearly universal political support” 
domestically (Seib and Greenberger 12/21/89). 

When Bush complained vehemently about the juxtapositioning of 
images of dead Americans arriving home from Panama in coffins with 
him making jokes at a live press conference, Peter Jennings of ABC 
apologized for any embarrassment that might have been caused, Bush 
later asked that he be notified anytime the split-screen technique was 
going to be used. As Tom Wicker pointed out (1/8/90), this was like 
asking that the White House have editorial approval of what appeared 
in the media.” Bush was never questioned about why he was joking at 
a time when U.S. servicemen were being brought home in coffins. Later 
when Bush decided not to attend the funerals of the dead servicemen, his 
decision went unchallenged in the press, and the services were hardly 
covered (Boehlert 1/17/90). Another story virtually ignored by the 
corporate media was the death of a Spanish photographer who was shot 
down in Panama by U.S. troops on the second day of fighting even 
though he had his cameras around his neck (Boehlert 1/ 17/90). 

The press constantly avoided discussing the issues and instead com- 
mented on the “performance” of the players. On December 21, 1989, the 
Wall Street Journal, in an article entitled “Gen. Powell Was Well Cast to 
Play Role in Shaping, Articulating Invasion Plan,” Andy Pasztor com- 
mented that Powell’s “performance left politicians and viewers marvel- 
ling” (12/21/89). The American population, therefore, was bombarded 
not with discussion of the wider significance of the invasion, the impli- 
cations in terms of international law, the domination of Latin America, 
or rollback strategy. Instead, the American population was encouraged 
to view the whole invasion as a sporting event in which the performance 
of the players was more important than the reason the game was being 
played in the first place. 

Many people attempt to argue that the corporate press in the United 
States is part of a “free press” and that people have access to this means 
of communication. This is simply not true. The corporate press is “free” 
only to the extent that it maintains its system of self-censorship, supports 
government policy, and informally or formally discourages opposing 
viewpoints. Retired Admiral Eugene J. Carroll, the deputy director of the 
Center for Defense Information, for example, wrote an article that was 
critical of the invasion. He claimed that the focus of U.S. troops on the 
PDF during the invasion left American citizens in Panama virtually 
defenseless. Carroll submitted his article to every “major newspaper” and 
had it summarily rejected. 
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When Alexander Cockburn told the editor of the Wall Street Journal 
that the topic of his editorial would be Panama, the editor cried in 
distress, “You’re not going to defend Noriega, are you?” Cockburn did 
not defend Noriega, but he summed up well the corporate media cover- 
age of the invasion of Panama: 


Even by the craven standards set by the Grenadian and Libyan adven- 
tures, most U.S. coverage of the Panamanian invasion has been awful, 
reminiscent of the German press when Hitler invaded the Low 
Countries. (12/28/89) 


NOTES 


1. Wicker (4/19/90). 

2. Clark (1991, 12). 

3. Inhis coverage of the Democratic Convention, for example, Tom Brokaw 
evidently felt that it was part of his function to contradict the statements 
being made from the podium, which were critical of the administration. After 
an emotional speech made by a woman with AIDS, Brokaw, pursuing jour- 
nalistic objectivity, felt it necessary to point out that George Herbert Walker 
Bush had, in fact, increased AIDS funding. 

4. Syndicated columnist Dave Barry suggested several alternative names 
for the invasion: Operation Maximum Stud Hombre, Operation Testosterone 
Tornado, and Operation Doodoo Kicker. 

5. Similar important battles were won when, for example, the media 
adopted the phrase “Right to Life” rather than “antiabortion” and when the 
network news people began calling the Democratic party the “Democrat 
party” after a concerted effort to get all Republicans publicly to call it the 
Democrat party. 

Bush, in a news conference the day after the invasion, slipped up and used 
the word invade. He quickly corrected himself and said, “uh. . . send in those 
troops down into Panama” (Bush Press Conference 12/21/89). Tom Brokaw 
in NBC coverage of the invasion said that Gacha had been “assassinated.” He 
then quickly corrected himself and said that Gacha had been “killed” (NBC 
12/20/89). 

The military is still, evidently, attached to the name Operation Just Cause. 
When I first phoned Maxwell Air Force Base to get some information about 
the use of the library, I was asked what I would be researching. When I said 
the invasion of Panama, the woman at the other end of the phone corrected 
me: “You mean, Operation Just Cause.” She told me information about the 
invasion is also filed under Operation Just Cause. 

6. Harwood (1/14/90). 

7, During the Persian Gulf War, Reeves noted that the “chosen” reporters 
were those who had no military experience either as war reporters or as 
soldiers themselves. Those with military experience were excluded from the 
select few. 
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8. Retired Admiral Joseph Metcalf remarked that there were already in 
Panama reporters who did not show journalistic initiative (Cloud 1/8/90). 
But those reporters were being held as virtual captives in the Marriott hotel, 
which the U.S. forces failed to protect (Gruson 12/21/89). 

9. A good example of the increasing tendency of the media to focus not 
on ideas or issues but on individual stories and human interest was 
demonstrated during the Democratic Convention in 1992. Instead of lengthy 
explanations of the differences between the two parties on issues, the nightly 
news used a great deal of its time running stories about street dealers in New 
York and the price of lunch in New York restaurants. 

10. This was exactly the way the corporate media presented the 
destruction of the Nicaraguan and Cuban economies—that is, as being due 
to governmental mismanagement rather than U.S. intervention. 

11. Air Defense Artillery (7-8/90, 6). 

12. Agee (1991, 15). 

13. Philip Agee has written about a similar concerted campaign conducted 
by the CIA to discredit the president of Ecuador before a military coup in 
1963. 

14. But Noriega certainly was not as bad as a Marcos or a Duvalier. Even 
though Noriega’s forces used tactics that violated human rights, unlike some 
of the other countries in Latin America that the United States supports, 
political killings were rare in Panama under Noriega (Gruson 5/17/89). 

15. During the Persian Gulf War, people were driving around with “Nuke 
Hussein” bumper stickers on their cars. 

16. Rangel (7/23/90). 

17. Molly Ivins noted that the incident provided clear evidence of the 
need for women in combat who could tell the difference between corn flour 
and cocaine (Ivins 3/90). 

18. Rangel (12/20/89). 

19. By the time of the Persian Gulf War, the military had forbidden the 
press from showing pictures of coffins arriving home. 


) 


THE AFTERMATH 


“They put out Noriega but they left all the little Noriegas in the same 
lace.” 
e —Miguel Bernal! 


“{T]he general may have been brought to justice, but Panama remains 
on the loose.” 
—James Henry, a reporter for the Washington Post? 


THE CIVILIAN BODY COUNT 


“Uh, our, uh numbers are almost nonexistent ... and so I just can’t 
help you on the, uh, on the total numbers.” 
—George Bush admitting that there was no 
estimate of the numbers of civilian casualties? 


Three weeks after the invasion of Panama, the Bush administration still 
had not released a civilian “body count.” While maintaining a careful 
tally of military dead, the Southern Command refused to release a firm 
figure for civilians, arguing that there were difficulties distinguishing 
“civilian dead” from “military dead.” U.S. journalists, however, watched 
American forces retrieve and bury bodies, and critics argued that it was 
impossible to believe that the military had no tally (Pitt 1/10/90b). 
Human rights groups charged that the U.S. authorities were seeking to 
obscure the death toll (Pitt 1/10/90b), and there was evidence that this 
was true. 

The report of the Independent Commission of Inquiry on the Invasion 
of Panama noted that the doctors in one hospital who treated many of 
the casualties were fired, arrested, or driven into hiding after the inva- 
sion (ICIIP 1991, 28). Some of these doctors, however, refused to be in- 
timidated and testified that many of the dead bodies that passed through 
the hospital were not registered by U.S. troops (ICIIP 1991, 43). The ICIIP 
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report also noted that immediately following the invasion, the Southern 
Command “removed the official registries from Panamanian morgues and 
hospitals,” and troops placed corpses in mass graves (ICIIP 1991, 31). 
After pressure from human rights groups, an exhumation of one of these 
mass graves was conducted in April-May 1990. One hundred twenty-four 
bodies were uncovered in this one grave alone (ICIIP 1991, 43). 

Human rights groups speculated that many hundreds or possibly 
thousands of unarmed civilians were killed in the invasion. Former 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark and Jesse Jackson also publicly asserted 
that many more civilians had died than the number admitted to by the 
military.’ Clark termed it “a conspiracy of silence” (Pitt 1/10/90b). At 
one point, the Pentagon maintained that the civilian body count was 250, 
but Alexander Cockburn cited estimates from the New York-based 
Spanish language newspaper El Diario-La Prensa, Oscar Bolioli of the 
National Council of Churches, and other sources in Panama of around 
2,000 or higher (Cockburn 1/29/90). Ramsey Clark also estimated be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 deaths (1991, 13). The Panamanian human rights 
group CODEHUCA estimated that at least 2,000 Panamanians died in the 
invasion (ICIIP 1991, 40). Physicians for Human Rights, a Boston-based 
group that sent representatives to Panama after Noriega’s capture, gave 
a lower estimate—at least 300 civilian deaths (Gordon 3/18/90). 

But, as Cockburn (1/29/90) noted in the Nation, the mainstream 
media were little interested in pressing for information about casualties. 
Cockburn wrote: 


At a time when U.S. reporters were being fairly assiduous in trying 
to figure out how many died during the rising against Ceausescu in 
Rumania, there was a mostly laconic indifference to the matter of civil- 
ian casualties in Panama. (1/29/90) 


The first article written specifically about the civilian body count 
appeared seventeen days after the invasion on page 23 of the Washington 
Post (Kinsley 1/22/90). The failure by the corporate media to concentrate 
on civilian or Panamanian casualties allowed the administration and the 
military to maintain the fiction that the Panamanians were overjoyed with 
and largely undamaged by the invasion. 

In addition, even though the Bush administration and the military 
denied it, many of the civilian deaths were caused by the overkill strat- 
egy adopted by the Bush administration and the Pentagon for domestic 
political reasons. A decision was made early on to use overpowering 
force in Panama in order to end the fighting quickly. This strategy was 
designed to prevent the mobilization of domestic opposition, minimize 
U.S. casualties, and shortcut opposition from other Latin American 
countries (ICIP 1991, 27).° The strategy was highly successful at 
accomplishing these goals and devastating for the Panamanian civilian 
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population—or at least a part of the Panamanian population. ‘The largest 
number of civilian casualties occurred in one of the poorest and most 
densely populated areas of Panama City (Pitt 1/10/90b). 

Panamanian and U.S. officials announced some twenty days after the 
invasion that many of what they had admitted to as “nonmilitary” deaths 
might be reclassified as military deaths, thus reducing even further the 
number of civilian deaths admitted to by the administration (Omang and 
Priest 1/7/90). While initially claiming the Panamanian military death 
toll was 314, by the end of March the Southern Command announced 
that the actual military death toll was around 50. Even using the disputed 
military figures of civilian deaths (which were not lowered), at least four 
times as many civilians as Panamanian soldiers were killed in the 
invasion (Wicker 4/19/90). The strategy cut short the mobilization of 
domestic opposition at the expense of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
civilian lives. 

Lawyers for Luis del Cid, a onetime codefendant with Noriega on 
drug charges in Miami, at one point sought government photographs of 
the U.S. invasion and the results of war game projections which would 
have illustrated the horrors of the U.S. military action (Brannigan and 
Lambert 2/8/90). But the U.S. government was not about to have anyone 
see the true carnage or see that the extensive civilian damage was antici- 
pated. Even when Democratic Representative Charles Rangel requested 
from the Pentagon videotapes of the attack on residential buildings in 
El Chorillo, the request was denied on grounds of “national security” 
(ICIIP 1991, 39). 

As would be the case later in the Persian Gulf War, the deaths 
occasioned by the actual bombing were only the beginning of the 
suffering for the attacked population. Some 20,000 Panamanians were left 
homeless by the invasion (ICIIP 1991, 40). In addition, human rights 
groups received some 1,400 reports of missing persons (ICIIP 1991, 45), 
and it is likely that this was an underestimation of the real number of 
missing. According to sociologist Roberto Aroseman, who traveled 
around Panama City after the invasion, many Panamanians were afraid 
to notify authorities that their relatives were missing for fear that they 
would be assumed to be Noriega supporters (Cockburn 1/29/90). They 
had good reason to fear. After the invasion, U.S. troops arrested anyone 
even suspected of being associated with the Dignity Battalions (ICIIP 
1991, 45). 

Hunger was a problem in addition to homelessness. A week after the 
invasion, the Southern Command found it necessary to order food to feed 
50,000 people for a seven-day period (ICIIP 1991, 52), 

By May 1990, the New York-based Center for Constitutional Rights 
was seeking $250 million in compensation from the Pentagon for the toll 
on the civilian population. Americas Watch was charging that U.S. forces 
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had not warned civilians before attacks and therefore had violated the 
Geneva Convention’s laws of war (Waite 5/11/90). The lucky among the 
estimated 20,000 people in El Chorillo displaced by the invasion were 
living in 10-by-10-foot cubicles in refugee camps six months after the 
invasion. 

We will never know how many civilians died in the invasion of 
Panama, and we will never know how many died in the Persian Gulf 
War. The government does not want us to know, and the press does not 
care to find out. 


THE JINGO/MACHO CELEBRATION 


“I don’t see what there is to be so proud of. Sure we knocked off 


Panama, so what?” 
—Charles Rangel® 


After the invasion, William Safire maintained that the United States 
was “entitled to a brief jingoistic jig” for sending a message to “tinpot 
dictators” (12/21/89). A jingoistic jig was roundly enjoyed by many, but 
it was merely a prelude to an even more tasteless display which was to 
come during the Persian Gulf War.’ Soldiers (Miles 2/90), a periodical for 
military personnel, reported that the director of operations for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ranked the invasion as a 10 on a 1-10 scale. Air Defense 
Artillery (7-8/90) quoted Sergeant Ronald Bartoli as saying, “It was like 
Star Wars.” Patrick Buchanan (CNN 12/20/89) expressed his “delight” 
with the invasion and couldn't stop glorying in the military’s perform- 
ance, “This is incredible,” he gushed on “Crossfire.” “It’s been pulled off 
with remarkable facility. . . . [I]sn’t this quite an accomplishment for the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” 

The jingoistic jig included a celebration of U.S. military machismo. As 
a senior Pentagon officer remarked, the Panama invasion was a “test of 
manhood” (Magnuson 1/8/90). The New York Times termed the invasion 
an “initiation rite” and noted that most U.S. leaders “felt a need to 
demonstrate their willingness to shed blood” (Apple 12/21/89). Bush’s 
former speech writer, Christopher Buckley, noted that Bush was “at his 
best when his dander [was] up” (Dowd 12/24/89). Bush described 
himself after the invasion as “finishing with a bit of a glow” (Progressive 
2/90). Bush and Marlin Fitzwater joked with reporters the day after the 
invasion and exemplified the cozy relationship between the administra- 
tion and the press by saying that Bush had Christmas presents for all the 
journalists (Bush News Conference 12/21/89). 

During this jingoistic jig, opposition to the invasion was ridiculed and 
dismissed and made to appear unpatriotic. One discussion on “Crossfire” 
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on the day after the invasion illustrated the bigoted, superficial rhetoric 
surrounding the invasion and the meanness of the xenophobic spirit it 
had provoked. Father James Classey, an American Catholic priest who 
had lived in Panama for seventeen years, talked on “Crossfire” on 
December 21, 1989. When he expressed opposition and “a sense of moral 
outrage over the invasion,” Buchanan asked him, “Who are you rooting 
for?” Classey replied that he was rooting for Panama and the concept of 
sovereignty, which brought gales of laughter from Buchanan and Retired 
Colonel Samuel Dickens. “Oh that is beautiful,” Buchanan said. 

Later, Buchanan, unable to refute the claims of a representative of 
CISPES (Committee in Solidarity with the People of El Salvador), decided 
to attack. “Are you an American?” Buchanan shouted every time the man 
opened his mouth to speak, implying that no red-blooded American 
would be opposing the invasion (CNN 12/21/89). “Don’t you share our 
delight?” Buchanan pressed the man. 

“Am I delighted with the destruction of houses, with the dead bodies 
on the street, no I’m not,” the CISPES representative answered. 

Buchanan then followed by asking if the man was not pleased with the 
“proficiency of the American military operation.”* When the man replied 
that he did not believe in proficiency separated from moral values, 
Buchanan and Dickens again laughed in his face. 

The shallow, mindless rhetoric of Buchanan and Dickens went on. 
Dickens argued that the provisions of the Panama Canal treaty were there 
to protect the Canal against the Communists. 

When Michael Kinsley pointed out that “[nJo one thinks Noriega was 
a communist,” Dickens replied, “It isn’t important whether he was a 
communist.” Noriega was influenced by the Communists, Dickens said. 
“The evidence is there, they’re turning out the evidence,” he concluded. 

Indeed, “they” probably were turning out the evidence, just as they 
had done against Nicaragua. Dickens, incidently, did not neglect the 
opportunity to advance the allegation that Fidel Castro and Cuba 
(presumably the entire country) were involved with Noriega to compose 
a “drug trafficking/terrorism nexus.” 

The reactions of Buchanan and Dickens sum up very neatly the 
attitude of the conservative Right. The United States (as long as it is run 
by a right-wing Republican) is always right and is justified in ignoring 
international law and the concepts of human decency. There are no rules 
except the will of the powerful. Respect for law and justice and life is 
something to be laughed at and ridiculed. This is an interesting stance for 
a party purporting to be the law-and-order party, “prolife,” and full of 
“moral values.” 

The format of the “Crossfire” program represents so much of what is 
wrong with the U.S. corporate media. The “show” has nothing to do with 
a truly useful or instructive dialogue about issues. Guests and hosts 
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compete for time by shouting at one another, frequently shouting at the 
same time, interrupting each other, and generally trying to be the most 
obnoxious. This usually means that Buchanan wins. The supposed repre- 
sentative of the Left—Michael Kinsley—could not find the Left if he was 
led to it. Kinsley is not left-wing. He is something akin to a wishy washy 
liberal who is theoretically and ideologically confused. He cannot articu- 
late a coherent Left position, and he cannot compete with Buchanan. Real 
left-wing commentators who do have a coherent, well thought out, left- 
wing perspective and who have the courage to stand up to the likes of 
Buchanan, Sununu, and Edwin Meese (like Christopher Hitchens) are not 
used to represent the Left. 

Because of this “show,” it appears that the Left is truly presented in 
the corporate media. In fact, CNN executive Tom Johnson uses this show 
in speeches as an example of haw unbiased CNN is. But the format and 
the choice of representatives ensure that the Left never is given a chance 
to present a coherent perspective. 

The jingoistic jig continued when, on January 12, 1989, 2,000 soldiers 
returning from combat in Panama parachuted to what the Associated 
Press characterized as “a triumphant return home” to Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. The commanding general parachuted, complete with battle 
helmet and camouflage paint on his face. Once on thé ground, he gave 
a rousing interview in which he said, “No one has ever been more 
disciplined under fire or more mature in carrying out their duties” (New 
York Times 1/13/90). Four soldiers were injured in this little display and 
no mention was made in the corporate media of the cost. 

No matter how hard the military worked to present an image of 
discipline and maturity, the reality was something else. Two U.S. soldiers 
were being investigated by March 1990 for killing Panamanian prisoners 
during the invasion (Gordon 3/18/90). A total of twenty-one soldiers 
eventually were investigated for misconduct that resulted in the deaths 
of eight Panamanian civilians (Wicker 4/19/90). CBS News reported in 
March 1990 that a cocaine smuggling ring involving U.S. servicemen had 
been broken up. One of the two U.S. servicemen in Panama arrested 
admitted recruiting other GIs to carry cocaine back to the United States 
on military flights. There was speculation that the cocaine ring was 
connected with a bombing of a discotheque in Panama City, which killed 
one U.S. serviceman and wounded twenty-eight other people (Gonzalez 
3/6/90). 


THE REACTION IN LATIN AMERICA 


“It’s not altogether surprising that, uh, that, uh, he, he, doesn’t 
understand some of the special arrangements that the United States 
has in Panama. Uh, it’s not surprising that he, uh, doesn’t fully 
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understand that this, uh, freely elected man had been deprived the 
democracy and J also need to let him know look, if an American 
Marine is killed, if they kill an American Marine, that’s real bad.” 
—George Bush talking about “explaining” the 
invasion of Panama to Mikhail Gorbachev? 


“Notorious example of gunboat diplomacy.” 
—Tass”® 


“It’s hard to see how pictures . . . of Noriega in chains could help us 
much in Latin America. . . . [T]he chains are Yankee iron.” 
—Russell Baker, syndicated columnist! 


The governments of most Latin American countries had spoken out 
against the fraudulent 1989 elections in Panama. But they also had made 
it clear that they opposed American intervention (Apple 5/11/89; Rohter 
5/11/89). The decision of several Latin American countries to assist the 
United States through the OAS in its efforts to decry the 1989 elections 
and oust Noriega drew severe criticism in the hemisphere. This criticism 
was especially strong in Mexico. In Venezuela, President Carlos Andres 
Perez came under criticism from the Left, which charged him with acting 
as a point man for the Bush administration to win favorable treatment 
from the United States in Venezuela’s severe foreign debt problems. The 
same accusation was leveled against Carlos Salinas de Gortari of Mexico 
and President Alan Garcia of Peru (Rohter 5/11/89). This was true even 
though Garcia had likened the U.S. kidnapping of Noriega to “a bar- 
barian brought before a court of imperial Rome” (Oakes 1/26/90). 

The OAS has long been known in Latin America as the “ministry of 
Colonies,” largely because of its complicity in the isolation of Cuba and 
its approval of the sending of American and Latin American military into 
the Dominican Republic. The budget of the OAS is largely dependent on 
USS. aid, and it can be cut at any time, thus allowing the OAS to die of 
starvation (Rohter 5/11/89). Given this fact, the amount of opposition 
shown by the OAS after the invasion of Panama was surprising. Before 
the end of January 1990, however, the U.S.-installed Panamanian govern- 
ment had its representative, Ambassador Lawrence Chewning Fabrega, 
lecturing other OAS representatives. “The O.A.S. failed in its mission,” 
he said. “How inert and insecure this organization became!” Panama, he 
said, had not been invaded; it had been “liberated” (Fabrega 1/26/90). 

But the governments of most Latin American countries stood their 
ground, After the invasion, Peru withdrew its ambassador to Washington. 
Mexico and Venezuela declined the opportunity of having Dan Quayle 
visit to “explain” the invasion to them (New York Times 1/23/90). When 
Quayle visited Honduras, he was given a lecture by Carlos Andres Perez, 
the Venezuelan president who complained about the invasion and re- 
quested the immediate withdrawal of U.S. forces (Pear 1/29/90). Even 
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Salvadoran President Alfredo Cristiani, who supported the invasion, told 
Quayle that troops should be withdrawn as soon as possible (Pear 
1/29/90). Nor was the invasion well received in Western Europe. One 
diplomat remarked to a New York Times reporter that the invasion was 
“one more step in the decline of the American empire” (Apple 1/25/90). 

As was noted earlier, after years of economic destabilization by the 
United States, most Panamanians were happy to see Noriega go. But 
public and visible resentment of the invasion was not long in coming, in 
part because Panamanians began to see the manipulative fingers of U.S. 
domination. By January 1, 1990, the Boston Globe was running a story 
entitled “Resentment of U.S. Spreads in Panama City,” in which Diego 
Ribadeneira noted that U.S. forces had arrested two union leaders be- 
cause their names appeared on a list of people the Endara government 
wanted to detain. In responding to charges of manipulation, U.S. officials 
maintained that they did not know why individuals were placed on the 
list. A senior official in the U.S. embassy said, “They’re bad guys of some 
sort, I guess” (Cockburn 1/ 29/90). One hundred and fifty people pro- 
tested against the invasion in Panama City in January 1990. The Wall 
Street Journal (1/10/90) gave this story three lines. 


MILITARY OCCUPATION 


The U.S. government used the War on Drugs as a legitimation for state 
violence against Panama. The use of drugs as a legitimation, however, 
did not end with the invasion. When 5,000 people in San Miguelito 
marched against joblessness in March 1990, they were viciously attacked 
by the Public Force, which used clubs and dogs. Hundreds of U.S. troops 
then swept into the neighborhood a few days later with helicopters and 
heavy equipment. They went door to door questioning and arresting 
people. The military claimed they were looking for drug dealers (ICIIP 
1991, 54). 

In what General Maxwell Thurman, head of the U.S. Southern Com- 
mand, characterized as “significant cooperation” (Gruson 12/24/89), 
USS. troops, operating on unsubstantiated tips from informants, raided 
houses of those said by neighbors to be pro-Noriega. The Miami Herald 
noted that “leads from neighborhood residents-turned-informants have 
helped reduce the resistance” (Arana, 1/7/90). An Army major in Pan- 
ama defended the raids even though U.S. forces had to “apologize” when 
nothing was found. He noted that now the troops were “more sensitive 
about property damage” (Arana 1/7/90). 

During and after the invasion, U.S. troops used a building at the 
University of Panama as a command post. In most of Latin America, 
university campuses are off limits for the military, and the presence of 
military forces on a campus was felt to be a serious infringement of the 
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independence of intellectuals and students (Hackel 11/7/90). In August 
1990, the Endara administration’s police force fired bird-shot on stu- 
dents who were protesting cuts in funds for education (Hackel 11/7/ 90). 

After the Endara regime was installed, the United States began to 
exercise its newly established power in Panama and to demonstrate the 
real intent of the invasion. U.S. military operations began in Darien, a 
Panamanian province bordering Colombia and Peru, and agreements 
between the United States and the Endara government allowed the 
stationing of U.S. Coast Guard personnel on every Panamanian vessel. 
This prompted even the foreign minister of Panama to argue that the 
stationing of Coast Guard personnel on Panamanian vessels was an insult 
to Panamanian sovereignty. The Independent Commission of Inquiry on 
the U.S. Invasion of Panama noted that it had been widely reported that 
secret negotiations were going on between the United States and the 
Endara government to extend the leases of the U.S. bases (ICIIP 1991, 6). 


RESTORATION OF “DEMOCRACY” 


The Bush administration claimed that part of the reason for the 
invasion was to reestablish democracy in Panama. But oligarchic control 
in Latin America serves the interests of the U.S. elite, and U.S. strategy 
has nothing to do with restoring or fostering true democracy in Panama 
or anywhere else in the region. U.S. policy is, in fact, designed to stifle 
any movement toward real participatory democracy, It is designed to 
maintain a propertied class that will maintain the status quo. 

The actions of the United Sstates during and after the invasion of 
Panama clearly were not designed to foster democracy. The report by the 
ICIIP concluded as much: 


During the invasion U.S. troops carried out the destruction of the offices 
of almost every political organization and newspaper known to oppose 
US. policy. (1991, 46) 


In addition, the report noted the following: 


— the destruction of two Panamanian radio stations; 

— the take over by U.S. troops of two television stations; 

— the ransacking and looting by U.S. troops of the offices of La 
Repiblica, a newspaper which reported nationalism [and] wide- 
spread death and destruction caused by the invasion; 

— the arrest and holding without formal charges of La Repiblica’s 
publisher for over six weeks; 

— the arrest and/or fining of many Panamanian journalists; 

— and the arresting of members of the Youth Movement of the Kuna 
Indians and the destruction of the organization's files. (1991, 46) 
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The commission estimated that 7,000 people were arrested by the 
invading U.S. troops. Using lists already prepared, U.S. troops were 
“dispatched to the homes of almost all previous government, university, 
trade union, cultural, and political leaders who had been associated with 
the cause of Panamanian nationalism since 1968” (ICIIP 1991, 46). 

In February 1990, two months after the invasion, U.S. troops were 
conducting sweeps in the provinces. According to the ICIIP, they were 
conducting interrogations and “arresting unionists, community leaders, 
and directors of farmworkers’ organizations and cooperatives” (1991, 56). 
In short, U.S. troops were seeking to intimidate those who had a history 
of organizing themselves into groups that actually could play a part in 
participatory democracy. According to the ICIIP report (1991, 56) troops 
also were trying to find out which members of the peasant cooperatives 
had taken part in educational trips to Cuba and Nicaragua that were 
designed to let them observe agricultural models in those countries. 

In addition, as Philip Agee has noted, the CIA had prepared “enemies 
lists” from which arrests were made after the invasion. In Ecuador in 
1963, such a CIA list was called the “subversive control watch list.” 
Interrogation teams composed of Spanish-speaking U.S. nationals who 
could pass for Latin Americans were brought in to conduct the interroga- 
tions. The teams brought into Ecuador were based in Panama (Agee 1991, 
16).” 

The trade unions in Panama were a special target of repression during 
and after the invasion.” Again, the ICIIP report noted: 


Leading trade unionists, in both the public and private sectors, were 
arrested at their homes and dragged off to military prison at Fort 
Clayton." (1991, 54) 


These trade union leaders were held by U.S. forces for three weeks with- 
out charges being filed against them (ICIIP 1991, 55). 

By May 1990, 15,000 workers were in the streets for a May Day dem- 
onstration, demanding that Panama’s labor codes be respected. Marchers 
chanted “U.S. troops, assassins, out” (ICIIP 1991, 55). The Southern 
Command was busy with “Operation Promote Liberty.” This “operation” 
appeared to be intended to purge government ranks of anyone who was 
associated with nationalism or anti-U.S. sentiments and therefore to 
intimidate anyone who might oppose the virtual takeover of the country 
by the United States (ICIIP 1991, 47). 

Several administrators at the University of Panama who opposed the 
Endara government were investigated for charges of corruption. Justo A. 
Medrano, the academic vice-rector, charged that these investigations were 
part of an attempt to punish the university for opposing the U.S. invasion 
(Hackel 11/7/90). 
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THE ENDARA GOVERNMENT 


“Guillermo Endara will have a hard time erasing the stamp of being 
Uncle Sam’s puppet.” 
—Flora Lewis, a reporter for the New York Times” 


The Endara government clearly was a puppet government, which ful- 
filled the requirements of the replacement government outlined by the 
State Department's Assistant Secretary of Legislative and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs J. Edward Fox in his letter to Senator Jesse Helms in 1987 
(see Chapter 1). In this letter, Fox specified that the State Department 
wanted Noriega replaced by a government of “sober-minded politicians” 
and “senior military officers” who saw as principal aims “the safeguard- 
ing of U.S. strategic interests” (see full text of letter in ICIIP 1991, 20). 
Endara and his partners fit the bill. The Endara government, for example, 
was described by reporters as merely a “caretaker administration” (Uhlig 
1991, 105). 

Endara was part of the business class that had been threatened by 
Noriega’s rule and part of the class whose interests were most similar to 
those of the U.S. policy, military, and business elite. He was part of the 
few in Panama better off after the invasion—lawyers and bankers. As one 
lawyer remarked to a Washington Post journalist, “Noriega was bad for 
business” (Henry 8/5-11/91). After Noriega left, however, the business 
class represented by Endara prospered. Flight capital and drug money 
returned to Panama. By August 1991, for example, bank deposits were 
close to $21 billion, compared with their 1989 low of $8.5 billion. And, as 
James Henry has noted, “The demand for shell companies, used as 
‘fronts’ for dubious activities all over the world, fell from 1,500 a month 
in 1986 to only 800 a month in late 1989, but is now back to more than 
1,300 a month” (8/5-11/91). 

The nature of the economic “renewal” in Panama was completely 
ignored by the U.S. mainstream media. It did not, however, escape the 
Panamanian working class. By May 1990, five months after the invasion, 
workers were demonstrating in the streets in protest over the erosion of 
their rights after the invasion. They argued that the Endara government 
was “traitorous, illegal, and representative of the rich oligarchy” (ICIIP 
1991, 55). The Endara government brought a return to power of the elite, 
mostly white business class. There was only one person of color in 
Endara’s cabinet. Endara remarked about him: “You'll find a lot of black 
blood in the housing minister ... his [the appointee’s] hair is kinky” 
(Hockstader 12/16/90)."* The Endara government was “elected” due to 
an infusion of U.S. funds, was installed by the U.S. military, and “would 
not last one day without them” (Henry 8/5-11/91). As the former Pana- 
manian representative to the OAS expressed it, “They have big daddy 
defending them” (PBS 12/20/89). 
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In fact, the Endara government had instituted a political environment 
so opposed to democratic expression that workers risked their jobs by 
participating in demonstrations. As the ICIIP report noted, “Over 100,000 
workers have been fired since the U.S. installed the Endara Government, 
[and] workers are afraid with every bi-weekly paycheck that a pink slip 
will accompany it” (1991, 56). These summary dismissals of workers 
contravened labor codes set up by Torrijos as long ago as the 1970s.” 

In February 1990, the new Panamanian attorney general, Rogelio Cruz, 
“issued arrest orders for hundreds of former cabinet ministers, heads of 
agencies, legislators, as well as former presidents Manuel Solis Palma and 
Francisco Rodriguez. The list included almost all prominent Panamanians 
associated with the cause of Panamanian independence during the past 
decades” (ICIP 1991, 48). Those accused were charged with a previously 
unheard of crime, “impeding the powers of the renewal of the state.” The 
penalty for this new crime was said by Attorney General Cruz to be from 
five to twenty years of imprisonment and denial of the right to hold 
public office in the future (ICIIP 1991, 48). 

By June 1990, the U.S. Southern Command had established a military 
support group to provide assistance to the Endara government in re- 
shaping the new Public Force. The head of this military support group 
was Colonel James J. Steele. Steele had come under congressional scrutiny 
because of his involvement with Oliver North and the illegal operation 
to resupply the Nicaraguan Contras. Steele also was in charge of the U.S. 
Military Assistance Group in El Salvador from 1984 to 1986, years in 
which thousands of Salvadorans were killed by the U.S.-backed military 
(ICIIP 1991, 49). 

In addition, a U.S. Armed Forces flowchart obtained by the ICIIP 
named U.S. military and State Department officials who had been 
assigned to Panamanian government ministries and agencies. This flow- 
chart indicated that the United States had maintained a shadow govern- 
ment operating inside the Panamanian civilian government (ICIIP 1991, 
49). The situation in rural areas was even more blatant. U.S. soldiers were 
appointing mayors and other local officials in areas formerly controlled 
by the military (Uhlig 1991, 115). 

The Endara government immediately began to make moves to comply 
with the demands of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) in order to 
join the other “good little boys” in Latin America who allowed (or had 
been forced to allow) international agencies to take over domestic policy 
in their countries. The ICIP (1991, 52) reported that at least 20,000 pub- 
lic services workers lost their jobs after the invasion. The IMF had de- 
manded that the public work force be decreased and that labor codes, 
which offered workers some minimal protection from summary dismissal, 
established under the Torrijos government be abolished (ICIIP 1991, 52). 
By February 1990, Guillermo “Billy” Ford was being quoted as advocating 
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“private enterprise here in every way, shape and form.” The controller- 
general was saying, “We must privatize everything” (Asman 2/15/90). 

It is clear that the Endara government could not have survived with- 
out U.S. troops and officials. The United States was providing daily 
advice and guidance to the Endara government (Uhlig 1991, 115-116). 
But a 1990 survey revealed that only a quarter of the Panamanians sur- 
veyed believed that Endara was effective, and less than a third thought 
that Endara promoted an “authentic democratic climate” (Hockstader 
12/16/90). 


DRUGS 


“The cartel is moving in, and it’s business as usual.” 
—US. law enforcement official’® 


Peter Bensinger, former DEA administrator, echoed many in the Bush 
administration when just after the invasion he said that it would be “hard 
to overestimate the significance” to the War on Drugs of the capture of 
Noriega and the killing of José Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha (Seib and 
Greenberger 12/21/89). But as a General Accounting Office (GAO) report 
released in July 1991 noted, drug trafficking and money laundering 
flourished in Panama after Noriega was removed from power (Henry 
8/5-11/91). According to dock workers and pilots, in less than a year 
after the invasion, illegal drug trafficking had risen to a level equal to or 
greater than it was during the final period before the invasion (Uhlig 
1991, 116). 

This is not surprising. Anyone who has paid even scant attention to 
the issues of drug trafficking or organized crime knows that the removal 
of one player only results in the player’s replacement, usually after a 
violent turf battle to determine who that replacement will be. In Panama, 
Noriega’s removal created a kind of free-for-all. By August 1991, there 
were numerous accounts in the press of twenty-four-hour-a-day cocaine 
drops on airfields in broad daylight and drops in the ocean which were 
ferried to shore via small boats (Treaster 8/13/91). 

More than ever, drugs intercepted in the United States were being 
traced back to Panama while the price of cocaine fell from preinvasion 
levels (Treaster 8/13/91). In the first quarter of 1991 alone, cocaine sei- 
zures in Panama tripled when compared with the previous three months. 
In 1989 an estimated 2,000 kilos of cocaine were seized in Panama. In 
1990, an estimated 5,000 kilos were seized by law enforcement officials 
(Henry 8/5-11/91). While the drug warriors always attempt to portray 
increased seizures as some kind of success, they are in fact an indication 
that more and more drugs are being trafficked. In June 1991, U.S. law 
enforcement agents reported that cocaine traffickers were still paying off 
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a high-level official in Panama’s Free Zone, long used as a haven for 
trafficking and laundering (Henry 8/5-11/91). 

In late 1991, cocaine prices in Miami and Los Angeles were no higher 
than they had been in 1989 before the campaign against the Colombian 
drug cartels and before the invasion of Panama (Massing 12/2/91). In 
Panama, local cocaine consumption rose, and increasingly large quantities 
of cocaine were seized (Treaster 8/13/91). This is after an invasion that 
is estimated to have cost U.S. taxpayers some $2 billion (ICIIP 1991, 6). 

The use of Panama as a haven for drug traffickers did not even come 
to an end. By the end of 1990, one of drug trafficker Pablo Escobar’s key 
lieutenants” was in hiding in Panama, and another leading trafficker” 
instrumental to the cartels in Spain was frequenting Panama (Henry 
8/5-11/91). 

The corporate media failed to even suggest that the surge in the drug 
trade after the invasion was due to anything other than a lack of 
resources, Officers were characterized as “hamstrung,” and the chief of 
the national police was quoted as saying, “If Mr. Bob Martinez and all 
the anti-drug forces want to fight drugs they must supply the resources 
to the Panamanian government” (Treaster 8/13/91). But after Noriega 
was removed, dedicating money to fighting drugs was not a priority. In 
1990, Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia received some $114.5 million sup- 
posedly to fight the War on Drugs. In 1990 and 1991, Panama received 
$13.2 million for police training and $1 million for equipment. The 
Endara government also got $10 million for equipment and training that 
should have gone to the Noriega government (Treaster 8/13/91). 

Even the U.S.-installed Endara government repeatedly has been tied 
to drug traffickers, money launderers, and other dubious characters 
(Henry 8/5-11/91). Both Endara and his attorney general, Rogelio Cruz, 
were members of the boards of banks that had to be shut down due to 
money laundering activities (Treaster 8/13/91). Even before the invasion, 
a CIA operation to get funds to the Panamanian opposition was halted 
when the man the CIA had used to funnel the money, Carlos Eleta 
Alamaran, was arrested by the DEA in Georgia and charged with drug 
smuggling and money laundering. The charges against the man were 
later dropped because of “insufficient evidence” (Engelberg 2/13/90), but 
Eleta never denied that he had traveled to Georgia and Miami with two 
men who later pled guilty to charges of conspiring to import $300 million 
in cocaine (Henry 8/5-11/91). The chief of the Panamanian customs 
service, Rodrigo Arosema, has stated that there are still “a lot of people 
in the system protecting and actually helping narco-traffickers” (Treaster 
8/13/91). 

Interbanco, a Panama City bank, which appeared to have been “virtu- 
ally a wholly owned subsidiary of the cartel,” had as its lawyer Guillermo 
Endara, Interbanco originally was set up by a Baranquilla financier with 
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close ties to Rodriguez Gacha, Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela, the Ochoa 
brothers, and the Spaniard Fernandez Espina. It opened a branch in 
David (Panama) apparently just to cater to one drug trafficker, Cesar 
Rodriguez (murdered in 1986). Shortly before Gacha was hunted down 
and murdered in Colombia in October 1989, he transferred $12 million to 
the bank (Henry 8/5-11/91). 

Endara also was a board member of a company that helped finance 
Noriega during the U.S. embargo from 1988 to 1989 by discounting the 
Noriega government's scrip for cash (Henry 8/5-11/91).”| As if this was 
not enough, an indictment was unsealed in 1991 in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, which disclosed that several companies that Endara and his 
law firm had set up were used to launder $2.4 billion of drug profits 
by two major drug dealers (Henry 8/5-11/91). The Endara government 
had, as of August 1991, not initiated one investigation of money Jaun- 
dering that had not first been suggested by the United States (Treaster 
8/13/91). 

Even if Noriega had been the big-time player in the drug world the 
administration made him out to be, it is unlikely that his removal from 
power would have had much of an effect on the drug trade. If decades 
of experience with organized black markets have taught us anything, it 
is that they are all but infinitely adaptable. If one cartel (such as the 
Medellin cartel) is pressured, another (the Cali cartel, for example) will 
take up the slack. If drug processing in one country is targeted (Colom- 
bia, for example), the processing operation can be moved to another 
country (Brazil, Ecuador, or Venezuela). If one route of entry (southern 
Florida) is closed off, another (the Georgia coast) will be used. If one 
means of smuggling (containers) is put under increased surveillance, 
another (the insides of cement fence posts) will be used. If one individ- 
ual is killed or arrested (Gacha, Noriega), another will move to take his 
place. 

The drug trade is much more decentralized than the administration or 
the corporate media are willing to admit. Countless entrepreneurs work 
in the business, sometimes with the larger cartels and sometimes inde- 
pendently. They cannot all be put out of business at once. In addition, 
there is reason to suspect that the U.S. government does not really want 
to put the drug cartels out of business. It is unclear what would happen 
domestically, for example, if drugs were not around to provide a source 
of income for those segments of the population abandoned by global 
capitalism. The administration has demonstrated adequately that it has 
no intention of providing education or training for those segments of the 
population that no longer have marketable job skills (urban poor) or a 
market in which to sell their labor (rural poor). In some rural areas, for 
example, drug trafficking has replaced jobs when manufacturing has left 
those areas. 
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The resurgence of banking activity in Panama (bank deposits increased 
almost threefold by the middle of 1991 [Henry 8/5-11/91]) probably 
facilitated the drug trade more than Noriega’s presence as head of 
Panama ever did. The friendly business climate and secrecy enjoyed by 
depositors in tax havens like Panama are an essential part of the drug 
business (Wisotsky 1986, 47). Steven Kalish, a pilot who was a witness at 
Noriega’s trial, testified that the banking facilities were so central to cartel 
operations that at one point a decision was made to keep Panama free of 
cocaine processing for fear of attracting attention that might upset the 
banking (Dinges 10/7/91). 

For all the administration’s tough talk about trying to force Noriega 
out through economic means and the necessity to eliminate Panama as 
a haven for money launderers, the Treasury Department argued against 
implementing a policy in which the United States would refuse to process 
dollars from banks connected with Noriega. 

“Tam afraid,” testified an assistant secretary of the Treasury, “what it 
might do is put U.S. interests and banks and business interests at a 
competitive disadvantage.” Removing Noriega from power evidently was 
worth using taxpayers’ money but was not worth jeopardizing a penny 
of corporate profits (Corn 11/13/89). In addition, as has been noted, there 
was a resurgence in the demand for shell companies in Panama after the 
invasion (Henry 8/5-11/91). These shell companies are commonly used 
to launder drug money. Once currency goes through a shell company in 
a country such as Panama, there is no further paper trail (Wisotsky 1986). 

Even during the U.S. embargo of Panama, the Bush administration’s 
Treasury Department opposed the suggestion that the United States re- 
fuse to process dollars from banks in Panama used for money laundering 
(Corn 1/29/90). In the fall of 1990, it was reported that Deutsche Sud- 
amerikanische, a German bank, was processing dubious deposits of up 
to $1 million a day in Panama. A leading bank in Panama, in May 1990, 
transferred a “suspicious” $200 million to the Cayman Islands at one 
time. At least six banks in Panama are reported to be now under investi- 
gation by U.S. prosecutors for money laundering (Henry 8/5-11/91). 

In August 1991, the United States and Panama agreed over the Mutual 
Legal Assistance Treaty and the “Shipreider Amendment” which would 
give the United States increased access to bank records and would give 
the Coast Guard free reign to conduct joint patrols in Panama’s waters. 
But the impact is not anticipated to be great. Panama often fails to com- 
ply with currency reporting requirements, and activities like insider 
trading and tax evasion are not included since they are not crimes in 
Panama (Henry 8/5-11/91). Even Treasury officials admitted to reporters 
that there was still a “high level of money laundering activity” going on 
in Panama, and the State Department admitted that money laundering 
was “still a major concern” (Treaster 8/13/91). 
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Even though the Bush administration continues to portray the Endara 
government as cooperating with antidrug initiatives, Panama remains 
the transshipment point for at least a third of the chemicals used for 
making cocaine that wind up in the hands of the Colombian drug cartels 
(Hockstader 12/16/90). 


CRIME 


“The papers are filled with accounts of robbers armed with AK-47s 
cleaning out patrons of restaurants and other establishments.” 
—David Asman, journalist” 


Not only drugs but crime in general became an increasing problem in 
Panama after the invasion. By late January 1990, less than a month after 
the invasion, the press was reporting that looting and homelessness were 
spreading and that a crime wave had swept the country (Pear 1/29/90). 
Crime in Panama City was reported in February 1990 to be seriously 
increasing even though the police force had been expanded from 2,000 to 
3,500 (Gordon 2/2/90). 

At a time when corruption is at an all-time high in U.S. law enforce- 
ment, David Pitt wrote in the New York Times that Americans were ex- 
pected to be “generous with their advice” regarding the “formation of 
a new, corruption-free criminal justice system” (Pitt 1/15/90). More 
Panamanians than ever began buying guns. The attorney general him- 
self secured a gold-plated Uzi (Hockstader 12/16/90). Newspapers in 
Panama were filled with reports of robbers armed with AK-47s cleaning 
out the patrons of restaurants (Asman 2/15/90). The criminal justice 
system was described as being in gridlock a year after the invasion with 
cases pending and prisoners awaiting trial (Uhlig 1991, 116). 


THE CASE AGAINST NORIEGA 


“Sentence first—verdict afterwards.” 
—Queen of Hearts in Alice in Wonderland 


Nobody Wanted a Trial 


The day after the invasion of Panama, Joseph DiGenova, a former 
federal prosecutor, said, “Nobody wants a trial” (Wermiel 12/21/89). 
And, indeed, it appeared that nobody did. The government attempted 
several scams to have the Noriega case thrown out of court. When these 
failed, lawyers for the government began immediately attempting to buy 
a conviction through offering outrageous plea bargaining agreements and 
by hiding any information that might come out at the trial. 
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Concealing of Information 


By late January 1990, prosecutors had filed a motion that none of the 
classified documents in the Noriega case would be made public, arguing 
that their revelation would cause “exceptionally grave damage” to the 
national security (Berke 1/24/90). This type of language historically has 
meant that disclosure could cause exceptionally grave embarrassment (if 
not criminal prosecution) for administration figures. 

Similarly, as soon as Noriega arrived in the United States, defense 
lawyers and government attorneys began the battle over the records of 
Noriega’s involvement with the U.S. government and intelligence serv- 
ices. Defense attorneys served notice in early February 1990 that they 
would “seek computer files compiled by the National Security Agency of 
conversations that intelligence officials had with and about General 
Noriega” (Berke 2/9/90). The prosecution then moved to subject defense 
lawyers for Noriega to security clearances. Defense attorneys objected on 
the grounds that the proposed government rules would make it difficult 
for the lawyers to even exchange information with the lawyers of co- 
defendants. The government was so worried about what Noriega might 
tell that prosecutors attempted to impose restrictions that were so strin- 
gent that defense lawyers objected to them as affecting lawyer-client 
conversations. One lawyer for Noriega argued that the government’s 
position meant effectively that since General Noriega might make state- 
ments to his lawyers that would include classified information, in order 
to protect national security, these statements would have to be screened 
by government security specialists (Berke 2/9/90). Defense lawyers noted 
that the security requirements also meant that lawyers would have to 
submit all future writings, including fiction, to be screened by the gov- 
ernment before publication (Berke 2/9/90). 

For almost a year and a half, it seemed probable that the trial of 
Noriega would submerge beneath the same cloud of secrecy that pre- 
vented the truth of the Iran/Contra affair from coming out. For example, 
in the case of Joseph F. Fernandez, a former station chief in Costa Rica 
for the CIA, Attorney General Thornburgh invoked the section of the 
Classified Information Procedures Act of 1980, which allowed the attor- 
ney general to bar disclosure of information (Johnston 12/2/89). Even 
though the Classified Information Procedures Act was designed to pre- 
vent the dismissal of cases forced by a defendant’s threatened disclosure 
of classified information, it has resulted in dismissals when classified 
information is deemed relevant to a defendant’s defense and a declassi- 
fied summary is deemed not to suffice and where the attorney general 
refuses to allow release (Wermiel 12/21/89). Independent prosecutors 
in the Fernandez case warned that government refusal to release infor- 
mation in cases that supposedly involve “national security” meant the 
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creation of a cadre of high intelligence officials immune from prosecution 
(Johnston 12/2/89). 

By June 1990, defense attorneys for Noriega were charging that thou- 
sands of Noriega’s secret intelligence documents had been seized during 
and after the invasion and that the government’s inventory of seized 
documents was “a fabrication.” A private investigator found a list that 
indicated that the Army alone had confiscated dozens of cabinets con- 
taining Panamanian intelligence files, confidential correspondence, and 
weapons import-export records (Montgomery Advertiser 6/14/90). 

Several key witnesses in the Noriega trial simply did not testify. 
Ramon Navarro mysteriously died in a car accident on the eve of testi- 
fying against two other alleged drug traffickers. Navarro’s lawyer stated, 
“When the Government's chief witness becomes a cadaver on the eve of 
trial . . . that’s suspicious” (Johnson 3/3/91). In exchange for his antici- 
pated testimony against Noriega, Navarro had been given complete 
immunity for his crimes and payments totalling $170,000. Navarro’s 
lawyer said that Navarro feared a double-cross by the government far 
more than a hit from his former associates in the drug trade (Johnston 
3/3/91). Another witness, Boris Olarte, was deported to Colombia by 
U.S. immigration officials after being released on probation. José Blandén, 
on whose testimony the indictment of Noriega was based, was not pro- 
duced at a hearing involving taped conversations of Noriega with his 
lawyer (Johnston 1/11/91) and was eventually allowed to return to Pan- 
ama (National Public Radio 9/4/91). A witness needed by the defense to 
provide an alibi for Noriega was detained at the airport in Panama City 
just before leaving Panama to testify. Judge Hoeveler ruled that he would 
not delay the trial to wait for the witness. One of the lawyers for Noriega, 
Frank Rubino, remarked that he felt that the detaining of the witness was 
“extremely convenient to the destruction” of the case (Rohter 3/31/92). 

When the defense probed into areas that might embarrass the admin- 
istration, the prosecution asked for (and usually got) closed hearings. 
In one case, for example, the defense was seeking documents that the 
government had seized during the invasion of Panama. When one of 
Noriega’s lawyers began cataloging the documents that the defense 
thought were essential to the case, the prosecution moved to have the 
hearings closed. Hoeveler agreed (New York Times 5/1/91). A defense 
brief made public in May 1991 contained passages dealing with Noriega’s 
contacts with Oliver North and William Casey; these passages were 
preceded or followed by censored spaces (Golden 5/16/91). 


Freezing of Assets 


The government also attempted to weaken Noriega’s defense by 
making it impossible for him to pay his lawyers. By May 1990, Noriega’s 
lawyers were threatening to quit because of government asset seizures 
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that made it impossible for them to be paid. The government froze assets 
belonging to Noriega, estimated to be $20 million, but it eventually 
allowed the release of $1.6 million from one bank (Massing 12/2/91). 
Noriega finally got access to $6 million (Fraser 2/3/92). 

It was estimated that the government spent $40 million to prosecute 
Noriega, and after the expenditure of all that money, the case against 
Noriega was weak. Paul Rothstein, a criminal law professor at George- 
town University, was quoted as saying that the prosecution had not 
“been able to prove that Noriega was personally involved” in the crimes 
charged (Fraser 2/3/92). 


The CNN Tapes 


The government also secretly taped Noriega’s conversations with his 
lawyers (Massing 12/2/91) and then allowed the conversations to be 
leaked by José Bland6n. Bland6n’s testimony in the trial was considered 
very important because he was the only major witness who was not also 
a major drug trafficker. But prosecutors refused to produce Blandén at 
a hearing to consider the issue of the taped conversations (Johnston 
1/11/91), and Blandén eventually was allowed to return to Panama after 
leaking the tapes for the government (National Public Radio 9/4/91). 
Judge Hoeveler ordered CNN not to broadcast the tapes, breaking with 
the U.S. Supreme Court's traditional ban on prior restraint of the press 
under the First Amendment. CNN defied Hoeveler and played the tapes. 
The network faced contempt charges for having done so (Cole 7/12/92). 

Defense attorneys attempted to have the case against Noriega dis- 
missed on the grounds that the taped conversations revealed aspects of 
the defense case. Prosecutors, however, maintained that they never lis- 
tened to the tapes and did not read a summary of the conversations 
Bland6n was asked to produce for them (Johnston 1/12/91). 


Secret List of Defense Witnesses 


In another move that seemed to be designed to have the case thrown 
out of court, a list of defense witnesses was leaked to prosecutors. The 
line-up of witnesses who have been subpoenaed to testify on behalf of 
the defense is an integral part of defense strategy (National Public Radio 
10/7/91). 


Noriega’s Lawyer as Government Informant 


One of Noriega’s original lawyers, Raymond Takiff, who was Noriega’s 
chief counsel, was operating as a government informant in another case 
(Massing 12/2/91). Takiff had been involved in the corruption of judges 
in Florida and started working for the government as an informer while 
he was representing Noriega. He left the defense team shortly before the 
invasion of Panama in December 1989 (Golden 6/9/91) but evidently had 
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ways of contacting Noriega and did so immediately after the invasion 
(NBC News 12/20/89). Takiff left the case two years after Noriega was 
indicted. He later admitted that he had acted as an intermediary between 
defendants and corrupt judges and that he had committed income tax 
violations and other illegal activities. The government, of course, denied 
that it had received from Takiff any privileged information regarding 
Noriega’s case (Golden 6/9/91). 


The Castro Card 


The alleged mediation by Fidel Castro of a dispute between Noriega 
and the Medellin cartel was a product of one photograph of Noriega and 
Fidel Castro at a 1984 meeting and the testimony of José Blandén (Dinges 
10/7/91). The photograph proves nothing, and Blandén’s credibility has 
been questioned even by the U.S. government. As with Carlos Lehder, 
the administration’s willingness to believe a story evidently depended on 
whether the story served administration interests. 

Fidel Castro denied that the meeting with Noriega had anything to do 
with drugs, and the defense argued in the trial that in some of the meet- 
ings between Noriega and Castro, Noriega was acting as an intermediary 
between Reagan and Castro (Dinges 10/7/91; Rohter 2/4/92). Noriega, 
then, would have been meeting with Castro at the behest of the Reagan 
administration. In fact, as the former head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s operations in Panama from 1971 to 1986 testified at Noriega’s 
trial, these meetings were approved by the U.S. government. At some of 
the meetings the CIA had even prepared briefing papers for Noriega to 
use in discussions with Fidel Castro. According to the testimony of 
Donald H. Winters, Noriega briefed then CIA Director William Casey 
about his meeting with Fidel Castro. Prosecutors, in what was described 
in the press as an “unusual statement,” admitted that the United States 
had “encouraged and appreciated” Noriega’s assistance in gathering 
intelligence on Fidel Castro (Rohter 2/2/92). 

In testimony before a grand jury, Blandén portrayed Castro as knowl- 
edgeable about an illegal drug lab in Panama and in close touch with 
representatives of the Colombian cartels (Dinges 10/7/91). This story 
played well in Miami where anti-Castro sentiment is virulent. But Blandén 
has shown himself to be a lackey. He was the conduit for the leaked 
tapes of Noriega’s conversations with his lawyers and others. He also 
was investigated by the FBI for copying and distributing the tapes. There 
has never been an explanation of how Bland6n got the tapes in the first 
place or what his motives may have been for leaking them. 

In addition, Blandén’s story about Castro’s mediation in the seized lab 
case contained several inconsistencies. Blandén maintained that Noriega 
agreed to return the prisoners and cocaine seized during the Darién raid. 
DEA sources, however, said that the prisoners were released before the 
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meeting with Fidel Castro took place and that no cocaine was even seized 
(Dinges 10/7/91). After Blandén performed the service of leaking the 
tapes for the government, he was allowed to return to Panama and did 
not testify against Noriega. 

By focusing on Castro’s alleged centrality to the case, prosecutors 
seemed to be trying to make the case that an impartial jury was impossi- 
ble to find. Prosecutors even went so far as to suggest that Castro might 
come to Miami and testify—a preposterous notion. 


Prosecution Tactics in the Trial of Noriega 


“{T]he district court system is being used as an arm of the state 
department to overthrow a foreign government.” 
—Frank Rubino, one of Noriega’s lawyers” 


After the attempts to have the case thrown out of court failed, the 
government found itself in the position of having to proceed with the 
case. Michael Massing described the prosecution case as “marred by 
glaring contradictions, lapses and inconsistencies. Dates do not always 
jibe, and key details are often missing” (12/2/91). 

But it was evident that after all the media hype beforehand and the 
assumptions from the president on down that Noriega was guilty, it was 
unlikely (to put it mildly) that Noriega could get a fair trial. Michael 
Massing, who attended part of the trial, described jurors sleeping while 
prosecutors grilled “an endless procession of obscure witnesses about 
inconsequential events” (12/2/91). The Miami Herald called the trial “24 
hours a week of legal tedium played to an audience of three men 
and nine women who must be trapped between boredom and loss of 
consciousness” (Massing 12/2/91). 


Noriega, the Common Criminal 


U.S. government prosecutors sought to portray the case against Noriega 
as just another “common, garden-variety drug case” (Cole 9/1/91). U.S. 
District Court Judge William Hoeveler evidently agreed. “This is a drug 
trial,” he was quoted as saying as he denied the defense access to classi- 
fied information (Fraser 2/3/92). It was obvious, however, that this was 
not just another drug case. Prosecutors argued that Noriega’s relationship 
with the U.S. government was irrelevant to the case (Ailanta Constitution 
5/31/91), but they admitted that Noriega had been a “paid asset.” 

Even though the press could not get enough of praising the U.S. legal 
system for ensuring Noriega a fair trial,“ Judge Hoeveler took a stance 
patently hostile to considering the case within a context. The nurturing, 
using, and eventual kidnapping of the defendant Noriega were obviously 
political, but Hoeveler told the participants to leave politics outside the 
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courtroom. Even Hoeveler, however, made the comment during the trial 
that it was beginning to resemble the novel Alice in Wonderland. The 
government refused to identify its own lawyers in one hearing because 
the hearing was considered so secret (Montgomery Advertiser 7/24/91), 
and. it fought the release of any government documents to the defense. 
Hoeveler barred attorneys from talking to the press about the case 
(Rohter 2/9/92), 

The rulings in the case were bizarre, to say the least. At one point 
during the trial, the defense introduced evidence to demonstrate that 
Noriega actually had assisted the DEA in drug operations. An admission 
was elicited from a drug agency official that Noriega had supplied 
information that allowed the DEA to arrest Ramén Milian Rodriguez in 
Florida. Milian Rodriguez was charged with laundering over $200 million 
in drug profits for the Medellin cartel. Defense lawyers, however, because 
of objections by the prosecution, were prevented from telling the jury of 
Milian Rodriguez’s connection to drug organizations (Rohter 2/9/92). 
Federal drug agents called as hostile witnesses to testify for the defense 
about Noriega’s cooperation said that they could no longer remember 
specific drug operations with which Noriega might have helped (the 
Reagan defense), and prosecutors even tried to prevent the defense from 
introducing a report from the Drug Enforcement Agency by arguing that 
it was hearsay (Rohter 2/9/92). 

The Buying of Testimony 

The government had gone to extraordinary lengths to depose Noriega, 
kidnap him, and buy testimony against him. One FBI agent called it a 
“fire sale on plea bargains” (Henry 8/5~-11/91). When the government 
realized that it had no physical evidence to go on and that it would 
have to rely on testimony, it set FBI agents to work in Florida’s prisons, 
searching for anyone who might have dirt on Noriega. By the end of the 
summer of 1991, agents had lined up over sixty informants (Massing 
12/2/91). In addition, seven of Noriega’s fifteen codefendants agreed to 
reduced sentences in exchange for their testimony against Noriega. Con- 
fidential informants in the case were paid a total of $1.5 million (Fraser 
9/4/91). 

The lawyer for one defendant, pilot Daniel Miranda, was quoted as 
saying, “The plea agreement I’m looking for is no jail time, U.S. residency 
and a [Federal Aviation administration] pilot's license” (Harlan 9/3/91). 
One witness, Robert Striedinger, was allowed to keep a ten-passenger 
airplane that he admitted was bought with drug money, a collection of 
assault rifles, and a 40-foot yacht. He and others not only were paid well 
but were allowed to become U.S. citizens (In These Times 12/25/91- 
1/14/92), Luis del Cid, who described himself as Noriega’s confidential 
errand boy, plea bargained to testify against Noriega. It was reported that 
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he could get a deal that would reduce a possible 70-year sentence to as 
little as three years (National Public Radio 9/23/91). Floyd Carlton, an- 
other drug pilot, initially faced a 145-year prison sentence plus life with 
no parole. After a deal with U.S. prosecutors, he faced a sentence of 20 
years or less and was allowed to keep all his drug profits (National 
Public Radio 9/29/91). 

The government even gave the notorious Hitler-loving and ideologi- 
cally incoherent Carlos Lehder a deal. In exchange for his testimony, 
Lehder reportedly was moved from his basement cell in the federal 
prison at Marion, Illinois, to spend the rest of his life-plus-130-year 
sentence in a room with a view and cable television (Massing 12/2/91). 
In addition, eight members of his family were flown to the United States 
(In These Times 12/25/91-1/14/92). 

One of the prosecutors in the Noriega trial argued to the jury that 
“small fish” (Lehder, among others) had to be used to catch “big fish” 
(Noriega) (Rohter 4/1/92). But Jack Blum, an investigator for Senator 
John Kerry, said of the deal with Lehder, 


[I}f you were to balance the criminality of Manuel Noriega in the drug 
arena with the criminality of Carlos Lehder, Lehder is three times as 
important as Noriega, and it’s unconscionable for the government to. . . 
back off any punishment for this guy in exchange for a political rescue 
operation, namely convicting Noriega to justify the invasion of Panama. 
(National Public Radio 11/26/92) 


U.S. Representative Charles Schumer commented that all the plea agree- 
ments represented the government’s “pattern of feverish worry that 
Noriega might be acquitted” (Cole 7/12/92). Defense Attorney John 
May said, “Had I paid 1.5 million dollars for defense witnesses, I would 
be under indictment for obstruction of justice” (National Public Radio 
9/4/91). 

One reason some of the prosecutors gave for not wanting to see a 
negotiated settlement to the Noriega problem was that they did not want 
to see Noriega leave Panama and enjoy the fruits of his profits from the 
drug trade. They were, however, evidently quite happy to see more im- 
portant drug dealers keep their drug profits (CBS News 12/29/89). 

It was not as if the testimony of these paid informants was that damn- 
ing or even that convincing. At the beginning of the trial, the government 
argued that it had some eighty witnesses ready to testify to Noriega’s 
receiving suitcases full of money from the Medellin cartel to protect drug 
shipments and laboratories (Cole 9/1/91). Luis del Cid, for example, 
testified that he gave Noriega suitcases and envelopes of cartel money. 
When cross-examined, however, del Cid admitted that he had never 
looked inside any of the packages to determine what was in them. When 
asked how he knew they contained cash, he responded, “It couldn’t be 
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anything else” (Massing 12/2/91). Luis del Cid later recanted his testi- 
mony against Noriega, saying that he had been pressured by prosecutors 
(Atlanta Journal/Constitution 7/9/92). 

Similarly, Floyd Carlton Caceres (billed as one of the government's 
star witnesses) testified that he had paid Noriega $600,000 to allow 
three planeloads of cocaine to be flown through Panama. During cross- 
examination, however, he admitted that Noriega had not known about 
the flights in advance and had done nothing to protect them (Massing 
12/2/91). 

The allegations against Noriega were based on hearsay. None of the 
witnesses said they actually handed any of the money to Noriega that he 
is alleged to have taken to protect drug activities. This type of evidence 
is not normally admitted in criminal trials but is permitted in RICO* 
cases (In These Times 12/25/91-1/14/92). 

It is interesting to note that the government was perfectly willing to 
rely on the testimony of less than sterling characters in the Noriega case” 
while at the same time denying that the October Surprise revelations 
relied on anything but the testimony of criminals. While the corporate 
media dismissed the allegations regarding the October Surprise, they 
relied on the word of other liars such as Edwin Meese, Elliott Abrams, 
and George Bush. 


Blaming the Courts for Leniency 


If Noriega ultimately plea bargained or was released on a “technical- 
ity” such as being kidnapped, the administration could blame the court 
system for being too lenient. Michael Kinsley (1/22/90) noted that by 
mid-January 1990, conservatives already had begun to argue that fair trial 
standards might let Noriega off the hook. If this happened, there would 
be no administration admission of wrongdoing, but there would be accu- 
sations that fair trial standards in the United States were too high. The 
procedural guarantees of defendants, already under assault by conserva- 
tives, would be held responsible for any plea bargain. 


Defense Tactics 


“This indictment stinks. . . . It stinks like a dead fish. It smells from 
here to Washington.” 
—Frank Rubino” 


As Noriega’s defense team promised to argue; Noriega himself had 
been bought (at least for a while) by the U.S. government. The defense 
promised to argue that much of the drug trafficking activity going on in 
Panama was approved by the CIA. Frank Rubino told reporters in Sep- 
tember 1991 that the CIA had told Noriega to let flights carrying guns 
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and drugs go through Panama and that the DEA had made requests that 
cocaine shipments and drug-refining chemicals be allowed to go through 
Panama (Cole 9/1/91). During the jury selection process, lawyers for 
Noriega said that they would subpoena current and former intelligence 
chiefs, including Bush, in the trial (Fraser 9/4/91). The defense also 
attempted to argue that individuals like Floyd Carlton Caceres, a cartel 
pilot, traded on Noriega’s name to extract large sums of money from 
cartel leaders for supposed protection (Massing 12/2/91). 

The revelations that were to come from the defense, however, never 
materialized. By the time of the presentation of the defense case, Noriega’s 
lawyers had dropped an argument that they previously had said they 
would make—that is, that Noriega had been duped by a guns-for-drugs 
pipeline being operated by the Contras and the Medellin cartel (Rohter 
2/4/92). Also dropped from the defense strategy were arguments regard- 
ing the CIA, the Israeli intelligence agency Mossad, the Cuban Directorate 
of Security, and other military intelligence operations (Rohter 2/9/92). 
There was never any explanation as to why this line of argument was 
dropped. Judge Hoeveler turned down most of the requests the defense 
team made for classified information, thus making the case almost impos- 
sible to defend (Fraser 2/3/92). 


The Legality of the Trial Itself 


The ground rules for the trial were a problem from the beginning. The 
courts, however, refused to acknowledge the fact that the trial was legally 
problematic. The court did not even consider whether the invasion (and 
therefore Noriega’s arrest and deportation) had been legal. Bush adminis- 
tration officials repeatedly portrayed the invasion as a law enforcement 
operation. In Russell Baker’s words, Bush made efforts “to persuade the 
world that sending strategic bombers and the 82nd Airborne to Panama 
isn’t much different from sending a bailiff to serve a summons on a 
recalcitrant felon” (1/3/90). 

Defense lawyers immediately questioned the authority of the United 
States to try Noriega. One of Noriega’s lawyers, Frank Rubino, argued 
that the trial would violate the Geneva Conventions and other treaties. In 
a motion filed before the court, the defense argued: 


The plain and simple truth is that no prisoner of war has ever been 
brought before a nonmilitary tribunal of the detaining power to be tried 
for a crime that was allegedly committed prior to the armed conflict. 
(Berke 2/9/90) 


The Federal district judge, however, denied the motion and rejected the 
argument that the U.S. courts had no jurisdiction (Berke 2/9/90). 
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The Verdict 


Even before the end of the trial, lawyers following the proceedings 
were predicting that the prosecution would win, not because their case 
was tight, but because of the endless hours of testimony against Noriega 
(Fraser 2/3/92) and the exhaustive media demonization before the trial. 
The corporate media showed themselves to be delighted with the verdict 
when Noriega was found guilty on eight of the ten counts against him 
(Geyer 4/13/92). The prosecutors were stunned with the verdict, which 
they did not expect (Rohter 4/17/92). 

Numerous questions were raised about the conduct of the trial, among 
them whether a juror was subjected to undue pressure when a prayer 
session was conducted to convince her to vote guilty (Rohter 6/4/92). 
Noriega, not allowed to testify for himself, spoke at the time of the sen- 
tencing and delivered a long set of accusations against the U.S. govern- 
ment, which included attempts to murder the Shah of Iran so that the 
hostages in Iran would be released, involvement in the assassination of 
Torrijos, and sabotage campaigns inside Panama (Cole 7/12/92). By this 
time, however, Noriega had been so discredited there was barely any 
coverage of his accusations, This outcome was just what the administra- 
tion had intended. 


NOTES 


Coburn (1/29/90). 

Henry (8/5-11/91). 

Bush Press Conference (12/21/91). 

. Clark cited reports of as many as 7,000 deaths (DeQuine 4/3/90). 

. This same overkill strategy would be employed in the Persian Gulf 
Wi 
. CNN (12/20/89). 

. During the Persian Gulf War, the television viewing public was treated 
to film footage of tanks and buildings blown to bits, some with people in- 
side, accompanied by the laughter of Norman Schwarzkopf and assembled 
journalists. 

8. Note that for Buchanan as well, the invasion had become an “American 
military operation.” 

9. Bush Press Conference (12/21/89). 

10. PBS (12/20/89). 

11. Baker (1/3/90). 

12. During the Vietnam War, the military threatened to prosecute several 
Green Berets for the murder of a Vietnamese “asset.” The men prepared a 
document revealing that covert assassinations occurred frequently. One of the 
examples they cited was a standing plan for SOUTHCOM, the U.S. military 
headquarters in the Canal Zone, to assassinate Panamanian leftists in the 
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event of an anti-American coup. The plan was to “eliminate left-wing 
politicians, labor leaders, known Communist and Marxist reporters” (Stein 
1992). 

13. As it has done in other countries, the United States sought to destabil- 
ize the unions (Herman 1987, 12). 

14. Among the trade union leaders arrested were Eric Grael, National Con- 
federation of Workers of Panama (CNTP); Elias Elias Gonzalez, Coordinating 
Committee of Government Unions; Mauro Murillo, CNTP general secretary; 
Gustavo Martinez, leader of the Telephon Workers Union (SITINEL); Juvenal 
Jiminez, Banana Workers Union; and Aniano Pizén, Confederation of Workers 
of the Republic of Panama (CTRP) (ICIIP 1991, 54). 

15. Lewis (1/3/90). 

16. Arnulfo Arias, Endara’s mentor, was a supporter of the Nazis during 
World War II, and he supported policies that favored whites in a nation that 
is almost 90 percent black or of mixed origin (Hockstader 12/16/90). 

17. Included in the rights guaranteed by the labor codes were thirty days 
vacation after eleven months of seniority, maternity rights for women, and 
the right to a job (ICIIP 1991, 56). 

18. Henry (8/5-11/91). 

19. Juan Nassar David of Baranquilla. 

20. Juan Ramon Prado Bullago, alias the Galician, alias Sito Minanco. 

21. Endara also served as lawyer for Manuel Contreras, the head of 
Chile’s secret police, DINA, and the mastermind of the assassination of 
Orlando Letelier in Washington in 1976. Endara set up the bank accounts and 
companies that Contreras used to pay his agents to carry out the assassina- 
tion (Henry 8/5-11/91). 

22. Asman (2/15/90). 

23. CBS News (12/20/89). 

24. The implication was that the justice system should be congratulated 
because a fair trial was being given to someone (Noriega) who obviously did 
not deserve one. 

25. Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Organizations (RICO) is the con- 
spiracy law under which Noriega was being prosecuted. 

26. They were variously described as “bagmen, drug pilots and con artists” 
(Massing 12/2/91). 

27. Rohter (4/2/92). 
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A MIRROR OF THE FUTURE 


In Latin America, the invasion of Panama was termed by one newspaper 
a “mirror of the region’s future” (Rohter 5/11/89). The invasion of Pan- 
ama can, however, be considered a mirror not only of the future of Latin 
America but of the future of the United States as well. In this mirror, 
distorted by the image makers and the creators of ideology working in 
the U.S. administration, the future that can be perceived by those that 
look closely enough is far from comforting. 


THE FUTURE OF PANAMA 


“We came here for money, not for prayer.” 
—Henry Morgan, who invaded Panama 
more than 300 years ago’ 


“We're trying to help, uh, Mr., uh, Endara, already with uh, you 
know, uh, operating funds to pay the workers and the people.” 
—George Bush? 


Panama historically has been regarded by U.S, administrations as a 
territorial possession. With the invasion of Panama, the removal of 
Noriega, and the installment of the Endara government, the U.S. policy 
elite has ensured that Panama will return to being a subservient client 
state. The Endara government fits perfectly the ideal government wished 
for and described by the State Department as long ago as 1987. 
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Oligarchic control in Latin America is essential to U.S. policy goals in 
the region. Participatory democracy has never been and is not now a 
concern. With the removal of Noriega, the United States returned to 
power the representatives of the traditional white Panamanian oligarchy, 
which had been pushed out to the margins of power ever since the rule 
of Omar Torrijos. Noriega, like Torrijos, had found his real power base 
with the military. He relied on the military rather than the traditional 
white elite for support. And he cultivated the poor and the near poor. 
Even the conservative think-tank-hired researchers (such as those at 
Rand) admit that Torrijos did a great deal through his reforms to lessen 
social and economic inequality in Panama (Grant 1991, 7). Noriega had 
continued, with many of these reforms. 

The traditional oligarchy (the normal managers for the U.S. elite), 
however, were returned to power after the invasion, and many of the 
reforms were swept away because the new manager class had to comply 
with the demands of the International Monetary Fund and other mone- 
tary agencies. In 1992, for example, Panama under the U,S.-installed 
Endara government finally made arrangements to pay back the inter- 
national lending agencies for Panama’s national debt—making Panama 
once again part of the docile group of countries obeying the rules of the 
New World Order. 

Panama’s economy is said to now be “percolating” (Treaster 8/13/91), 
but it is percolating primarily for the business class put back in power by 
the U.S. government. By August 1991, low estimates had one in five 
Panamanians still out of work (Treaster 8/13/91). Other estimates had 
unemployment figures at almost 50 percent (In These Times 8/21-9/3/91). 
While Endara claimed his first priority was unemployment, few within 
the ranks of the poor believed him (Hockstader 12/16/90). 

What the Endara government ensured was that business as usual 
would go on in Panama again. The interests of the U.S. policy and 
business elite not only would be protected but would be placed in the 
forefront of Panamanian government concern. Bank secrecy would pro- 
ceed and ensure that Panama’s banks would continue to be tax havens 
for big business. And, finally, the poor in Panama would be made to pay 
for the external debt that would be repaid to the wealthy bankers. 

As to the Panamanian military, the clear intent of the U.S. government 
in the invasion was to make sure that the Panamanian military would 
never again become an independent power (ICIIP 1991, 49). One of the 
most paradoxical assertions after the invasion was that Panama was a 
country that had no need of a military. In fact, Panama was a country 
that had just been invaded and taken over in a matter of twenty-four 
hours. This seemed to argue for a stronger military rather than a weaker 
one. But hand-picked officials installed in Panama by the United States 
proclaimed loudly that the military was no longer needed in Panama. 
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“We are going to push private enterprise here in every way, shape 
and form.” 
—Guillermo “Billy” Ford? 


The invasion of Panama was indeed a “mirror of the region’s future.” 
The U.S. government stepped up its intervention in Latin America in the 
afterglow of the politically successful invasion, and there seemed to be 
little domestic opposition to stop it. As Philip Agee has written: 


{W]e see U.S. military forces reorganizing for more “Third World” 
interventions, as in Panama, and the underlying definition of “U.S. in- 
terests” remains the same: control of foreign resources, markets and 
labor. “Narco-terrorism” may replace “International Communism” as 
the enemy, but getting rid of the Arosenas [in Ecuador] and Noriegas, 
and anyone else who resists is still the order of the day. (1991, 17) 


After the invasion, U.S. rhetoric against Cuba and economic pressure 
on Cuba increased. With the exception of a brief respite, when attention 
was focused on the Persian Gulf War, the pressure has continued to 
increase. During the Panamanian invasion, U.S. forces attempted to pro- 
voke a Cuban response by surrounding the Cuban embassy and harass- 
ing the Cuban ambassador (Pitt 1/16/90). By mid-1991, George Bush was 
in the Soviet Union demanding that economic assistance to Cuba be 
stopped. Philip Agee has commented, “Looming just over the horizon are 
military actions against Cuba, of which the human and material costs are 
incalculable” (1991, 17). 

The administration owes the powerful anti-Castro Cuban community; 
the anti-Castro Cuban community knows it, and this debt will some day 
have to be paid. When Noriega arrived in Miami in early 1990, demon- 
strators held up signs saying “Noriega First, Castro Next.” Little Havana 
is reported to be abuzz with plans for the eventual takeover of Cuba. The 
question for these Cubans is not if, but when. Right-wing expatriot 
Cuban community members have performed well as a covert army for 
the U.S. intelligence community. They will demand that Cuba be handed 
over to them if at all possible. 

Human rights activists see a scenario in which some incident in Cuba 
will be provoked by the United States and then used as a pretext for 
intervention (National Public Radio 9/23/91). If such a U.S. action is suc- 
cessful in ousting the Cuban government, a free-for-all among right-wing 
Cubans for control of Cuba will result. Given the violent history of this 
right-wing community, the struggle will be ugly indeed. 

The U.S. projection of power into Latin America is not confined to 
Panama or to an anticipated expansion into Cuba. U.S. power and control 
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in Latin America have been expanded greatly in the name of the War 
on Drugs. In August 1991, for example, U.S. Green Berets were sent 
into Peru ostensibly to fight the War on Drugs. In reality they were sent 
to fight Sendero Luminoso and other left-wing groups that do not see 
Peru’s future as being one of “free-market capitalism.” The United States 
has been pressuring Peru to allow U.S. bases to be located there (ICIIP 
1991, 8). 

Drug insurgents in Latin American countries like Colombia are capital- 
ists, but they are “anti-imperialist” capitalists—what the Nation has called 
“an unlikely, but not illogical combination” (Nation 9/25/89). They serve 
the interests of the business class neither in Latin America nor in the 
United States. In short, the new drug rich do not play by the same rules 
as the old oligarchy. They do not depend on the international lending 
agencies like the IMF and therefore do not have to be subservient to 
them. They represent such a threat to the U.S. elite and the indigenous 
oligarchy because they are rich, powerful, and, most important, inde- 
pendent. The drug capitalists do not fit well into the new economic rela- 
tionships envisioned by the industrialized West, taken advantage of by 
the indigenous oligarchy, and molded by the international monetary 
agencies. They, therefore, represent a problem for the expansion of power 
over Latin America. 

In the short run, the cartels are very functional in that they can be a 
handy source of money. The U.S. covert community has been using drug 
smuggling as a hidden source of an enormous amount of money since at 
least the Vietnam War. It is probable that the cartels and their money 
were an integral part of William Casey’s plan to develop an “off-the- 
shelf” covert agency that could operate outside of congressional control 
and the oversight of the people of the “democracy” he was supposedly 
defending. In the long run, however, these immensely powerful organiza- 
tions cannot be allowed to compete seriously with established elite rule.‘ 

It appears that what we are likely to see developing in the world 
economy in the near future are three large trading blocks: a European 
trading block dominated by Germany, an Asian trading block dominated 
by Japan, and an American trading block dominated by the United States 
(Ignatius 12/24/89). In these expanded trading blocks, control over the 
“backyard” becomes even more important than it was in the past. 

The outline of the new relationship within the trading blocks and 
within global capitalism is not all that beneficial to the workers in Latin 
America. There is no doubt that unskilled, low-wage jobs increasingly 
will be shifted to Latin America. This is already occurring. Factories in 
Michigan, for example, are moving to the area just across the border with 
Mexico. Because economic opportunities in Mexico are so limited, 
workers compete for these jobs and accept the jobs at substandard wages 
and with no benefits. On the surface, to an individual without many 
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options, any job sounds good. But when workers leave the land and start 
to work in factories, agriculture then shifts more and more from small 
farm and subsistence plots to export agriculture. Workers, then, end up 
paying more for food. They also pay more for food because of IMF pres- 
sures for food subsidies of staples (like corn or tortillas) to be ended. 

U.S. businesses gain because wages are low, benefits are negligible, 
and environmental restrictions and worker safety requirements are almost 
nonexistent. The indigenous business class benefits because they are in 
the position to take part in the factory ownership, buy up the small plots, 
and expand into larger agribusiness. As they do so, their ties to and 
dependence on the U.S. elite grows. 

The losers are the workers. Low-skilled jobs from the United States 
leave and go to Mexico. The government of the United States already has 
made clear that even though it is prepared to retrain and reeducate the 
military personnel being made redundant by budget cutbacks, it is 
completely unwilling to do the same for low-skilled workers. In Latin 
America, workers lose because their labor is exploited, their health is 
considered expendable, and their cost of living increases. 

From the perspective of those in power, the drug trade, then, pro- 
vides benefits and risks. The drug trade provides a kind of alternate job 
structure for displaced workers. U.S. workers who no longer can get jobs 
can move into the drug trade. This already is happening in some rural 
areas where factories and mines have ceased to function and where the 
extended family structure is tailor-made to take up drug transporting 
and dealing. In Latin America, the drug trade provides an alternative 
mechanism for social mobility in societies where social mobility is all but 
blocked. In both the United States and Latin America, the money to be 
made in the drug industry tends to decrease the demands for fundamen- 
tal economic change. 

But the easily available option of participating in the illegal drug trade 
may compete with “legitimate employment.” If, for example, the drug 
trade becomes so successful that the attractions of working within it 
seriously compete with the low-paid and dangerous factory jobs, a prob- 
lem arises. If the drug industry becomes more lucrative and less violent, 
workers will be reluctant to accept jobs in factories that pay them almost 
nothing and expose them to hazardous chemicals. The goal of the elite, 
therefore, is not to wipe out the drug trade or to ignore it but to be sure 
that it remains under tight control. 

The dealings of the U.S. government with Noriega and the ignoring (if 
not encouraging) of Noriega’s drug involvement demonstrates this point 
clearly. As long as Noriega was subservient to and beneficial to U.S. 
government interests, he was left alone. As Noriega stated many times, 
as long as he was getting money funneled to the Contras, he was home 
free. He was not to be allowed, however, to get out of control. The 
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invasion of Panama is an excellent example of how any organized crime 
unit deals with an illegal work force. The management of an illegal work 
force relies on violence since there is no other mechanism for enforcing 
the will of those in control. Noriega was out of control, becoming too 
independent, and he had to be taught a lesson or else the entire work 
force might get ideas. 

But the outline of this new relationship with the Third World does not 
only depend on the Third World providing the industrialized West with 
cheap labor (through the overexploitation of workers and the environ- 
ment). Increasingly, the Third World is to be used to provide a dumping 
ground for the developed world’s waste. Philadelphia, for example, 
attempted to dump incinerator ash in Panama. Greenpeace found that 
this ash contained high levels of lead and aluminum. The Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) found that water that had collected in the ash 
had in it toxic chemicals (including benzene and cyanide).> Toxic waste 
disposal is a new growth industry for organized crime. 

The pattern of the new emerging relationship between the United 
States and Latin America is doubly exploitative because it involves the 
expansion of power and control over Latin America, in particular, and the 
Third World, in general, without the expansion of any of the guarantees 
or protections afforded U.S. citizens. It is the setting up, once again, of a 
new form of colonial relationship between the developed and undevel- 
oped countries. Jobs are to be exported to Latin America with none of the 
workers’ rights fought so hard for by workers in the United States. Busi- 
nesses are to pollute the environment in Latin America and are to be 
subjected to none of the environmental restrictions that individuals have 
given their lives to establish. 

The extension of the reach of the U.S. justice system works the same 
way. The power of the justice system is to reach into all of Latin America. 
Citizens of other countries can be kidnapped, arrested, tried, and jailed 
with or without the complicity of the governments of other countries. The 
guarantees and procedural protections assured to citizens of the United 
States are not to apply to the citizens of other countries. The courts, now 
largely packed with conservative appointees, have demonstrated that they 
are prepared to uphold the right of the United States to enforce its laws 
anywhere in the region, but they are completely unprepared to extend 
any of the guarantees the law affords defendants in the United States. 

For example, the doctrine used to justify Noriega’s arrest, the Ker- 
Frisbie doctrine, allows U.S. law enforcement to seize and transport defen- 
dants back to the United States without regard to any civil liberties 
guaranteed them under the Constitution. The doctrine has been used 
primarily to excuse criminal conduct on the part of U.S. law enforcement 
officials with the rationale that the Constitution applies only to activities 
inside the country. The very use of the doctrine implies that the United 
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States was engaged in an illegal activity when it invaded Panama. The 
legal ramifications of the invasion and the kidnapping of Noriega were 
considered very serious by some, even though they were not on the cor- 
porate media shows. The chair of the American Bar Association’s Panel 
on International Criminal Law, for example, commented that the Noriega 
trial “will do great harm to the integrity of the American judicial system 
in the long term” (Stevenson 11/27-12/10/91). 

The ramifications of the Noriega kidnapping are great. What has been 
allowed is what has been feared by Latin American jurists at least since 
the beginning of the War on Drugs and the ensuing battles over extradi- 
tion—that is, the United States imposing its legal system over the entire 
region. 


A MIRROR OF THE U.S. FUTURE 


“The end of the Cold War may be proclaimed on every street corner, 
but Panama shows that the North-South dimension of the conflict 
rages on—and not between the United States and ‘communists,’ but 
between this country and those to the South who refuse to follow 
US. dictates.” 


—Philip Agee’ 


The invasion of Panama is highly significant for what it reveals about 
the likely outlines of the future, for what it says about this New World 
Order that George Bush and company are touting. The idea of a New 
World Order is presented by the Bush administration as a shining beacon 
of hope. But the real outlines of this New World Order are terrifying. The 
founding fathers set up a constitutional form of government in the United 
States that contained checks and balances on power. They did so because 
they were deeply suspicious of unchecked power. But unchecked power 
is precisely what the U.S. government seems to have in the world. There 
is nothing and no one to stop them. George Bush and company have, in 
fact, loudly proclaimed just that with their gloating statements about 
being the only superpower. 

The invasion of Panama, the first large-scale military operation since 
the Vietnam War, told USS. policy and military elites many things. It was 
a test for which they had prepared for twenty years and had anxiously 
awaited. First, the invasion demonstrated that the U.S. public actually 
would support military intervention if the force used was so overwhelm- 
ing that the conflict was over quickly and U.S. casualties were minimized. 
The invasion of Panama demonstrated that it was not always necessary 
to use mercenary armies as had been used in Nicaragua. Twenty years 
of ideological work had been successful in convincing the American 
public that military escapades could be conducted again as long as they 
were over quickly and as long as few Americans died. 
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Second, the policy and military elite learned that the press pool system 
initially used in the invasion of Grenada could be used successfully with 
minimal objections from the press to manage information about a war. 
While there were complaints, they were half-hearted, and when they 
were more forceful, they came from the “alternative” or noncorporate 
press, which could be dismissed by those running the war. It was evident 
that the corporate press was prepared not only to go along with military 
adventurism but to celebrate it. 

Third, the invasion of Panama demonstrated that U.S. jingoism was 
still alive and had only been lurking, in virtual silence, after the Vietnam 
era. Jingoism was considered good taste again, and it could now be 
mobilized to good effect. 

Fourth, the invasion demonstrated that most U.S. citizens had little 
grasp of the tenets of international law and cared less to learn. They 
showed themselves to be ready, willing, and able to accept the most 
transparent fictions about the rationales for the invasion and the bases for 
the invasion in international law. 

Fifth, an international conflict could still be transformed into a per- 
sonalized battle—a morality play—a struggle between good and evil as 
personified by two men. The American public showed itself eager to 
participate in demonization that would have been the pride of World 
War I propaganda mongers. 

Not only is the power of the U.S. government now virtually unchecked 
internationally, but the Republicans have spent over twelve years 
attempting to make the power of the executive branch unchecked within 
the country. For a number of years, the strategy of the conservative Right 
has been to accuse the Center, or the Democrats, of doing whatever the 
Right itself was doing. For instance, the accusation that Congress was 
trying to manage foreign policy comes from the attempt by the executive 
branch to take complete control of foreign policy, to completely eliminate 
any congressional oversight. 

Both the Reagan and the Bush administrations arrogantly expanded 
executive power. Far from apologizing for this (and other) usurpations 
of the Constitution, George Bush and company gloried in it. When, for 
example, Sarah McClendon asked Bush at a press conference on Decem- 
ber 21, 1989, if he would be notifying the Congress of the invasion of 
Panama and complying with the War Powers Act, Bush responded, 
“Notification of the Congress will be done in accordance with our policy.” 
During the same news conference, he snapped at another reporter, “I 
have an obligation as president to conduct the foreign policy of this 
country the way I see fit” (Bush Press Conference 12/21/89). 

The Right also has conducted a concerted campaign to create an 
environment in which the decisions of the executive branch are not to be 
questioned. It has taken them almost twenty years, but it now seems that 
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a majority of the population accepts the notion that the White House has 
information that makes the average ordinary citizen incapable of judging 
or coming to conclusions regarding how the country is run. Spokespeople 
on the television only reinforce this notion of powerless submission to 
authority. For example, Sol Linowitz, the ambassador to the OAS during 
the Johnson administration and a negotiator of the Panama Canal treaties, 
remarked on CNN (12/20/89) that he “wouldn’t want to second guess 
the president” regarding the invasion. Ambler Moss, the U.S. ambassador 
to Panama from 1978 to 1982, said that he was confident that Bush would 
not have undertaken the invasion unless he thought it was legal. Whether 
Bush thought or did not think that the invasion was legal seemed hardly 
the question. 

To assume that the executive branch knows best and is functioning in 
the best interests of the people of the country seems, given all the evi- 
dence that has come to light in the past twenty years, odd to say the 
least. That a large segment of the population can actually maintain this 
fiction in the face of all the revelations is only testament to the state of 
massive denial the country is in. 

It is evident now that the past two administrations have had contempt 
for law, both international and domestic. As Gregory Shank has written: 


[L]aw breaking has become an endemic feature of the U.S. imperial 
presidency. Constitutional restraints on the arbitrary and abusive 
exercise of executive power have been undermined whenever the invo- 
cation of national security interests has served as a veil of secrecy 
drawn over the executive's conduct of foreign policy. (1987, i) 


Stephen Hughes has called the United States a “culture of greed abetted 
by massive lawlessness” (12/31/90). 


No Respect for International Law 


“The director of the CIA is nuts and he should be fired.” 
—Richard Reeves’ 


“My question is was it constitutional, was it legal?” 
—Charles Rangel® 


At the turn of the century, the Supreme Court noted that “interna- 
tional law is part of our law, and must be ascertained and administered 
by the courts” (Stevenson 11/27-12/10/91). John B. Oakes, former edi- 
torial page editor of the New York Times, wrote after the invasion of 
Panama that Bush showed “contempt for truth, contempt for domestic 
and international law, contempt for the norms of diplomatic decency” 
(Oakes 1/26/90). The contempt with which both the Reagan and Bush 
administrations have regarded international law is evident. Law, both 
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domestic and international, for these two administrations has been treated 
as an obstacle to be gotten around or ignored when it is against the 
interests of the U.S. elite. When it can be mobilized on the side of the U.S. 
government, it is used.? 

The invasion of Panama demonstrated clearly once again that U.S. 
foreign policy proceeds outside the law and in disregard of the law. It 
demonstrated as well that the Democratic party is too cowardly, per- 
verted, and coopted to force the administration to acknowledge, much 
less abide by, recognized international law. 

The Bush administration, especially when it had the justification of the 
War on Drugs, benefited from the decade of Republican conservative 
appointments to the judiciary. The law is now interpreted from the Right. 
In June 1989, for example, the Justice Department issued a sweeping legal 
opinion stating that the president had the power to direct the FBI to 
abduct fugitives residing in other countries for violations of U.S. law. The 
opinion stated that this could be done even if the abduction was in con- 
travention of standing international law. This opinion overruled a 1980 
Carter administration opinion that the exact opposite was true—that the 
United States had no authority to enforce U.S. law in other countries 
(Woodward 1991, 115). 

The administration used as legal justification for the invasion of 
Panama what was called the “inherent right of self-defense” found in 
Article 51 of the UN Charter and Article 21 of the Charter of the Organ- 
ization of American States. James Baker cited these both in a State De- 
partment briefing on December 20, 1989. Baker argued that these two 
provisions “entitle[d]” the United States to “take measures necessary to 
defend” military personnel, U.S. nationals, and U.S. installations (Parker- 
son 1991, 33).!° 

Not only was the invasion itself a contravention of international law, 
but the way the invasion was conducted violated general principles of 
customary international law—specifically, requirements of military neces- 
sity, avoidance of unnecessary suffering, and proportionality. It can be 
and has been argued that it was not necessary to intervene militarily in 
Panama. First, most of the problems of violence within Panama and 
toward U.S. nationals were being caused by U.S. pressure, and decreasing 
rather than increasing the pressure on the Noriega regime would have 
calmed the situation. Second, the attack on the Commandancia without 
adequate warning of the residents of El Chorillo was unnecessary. By the 
time of the attack, the element of surprise was no longer a factor. Finally, 
the massive nature of the attack was intentionally out of proportion to 
what was required. (For a discussion of the legal requirements of cus- 
tomary international law, see Parkerson [1991, 46].) 

There are even those who argue that none of the international law reg- 
ulations apply to the U.S. invasion since these provisions were designed 
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to regulate conflicts between states. As the logic goes, the United States 
did not intervene in the conflict on behalf of rebels, which would have 
made it an international conflict, but on behalf of the state (the Endara 
government) against rebels (the Noriega regime). Such people used the 
dissension within the ranks of the PDF to claim that the conflict was, in 
reality, a civil war. The fact that Noriega had received recognition from 
most other Latin American countries did not seem to make any difference 
(Parkerson 1991, 35). 

But the Reagan and Bush administrations showed themselves to be 
absolutely unconcerned with abiding by the law. For example, despite 
Costa Rica’s neutrality laws, the CIA used Costa Rica as a base from 
which to organize and train guerrilla groups to destabilize Panama or 
provoke U.S. intervention (Avirgan 9/18/89). During the time when anti- 
Noriega forces were being trained in Costa Rica, Public Security Minister 
Hernan Garron completely denied that such training was taking place 
(Avirgan 9/18/89). Governments like this can be counted on to go along 
with administration cover stories and abide by Washington’s wishes. 

The invasion of Panama was not the first time troops had been sent 
into areas where the probability of armed conflict was great and where 
the administration refused to abide by the War Powers Resolution, which 
requires notification of Congress before combat operations begin. In 1986, 
the Reagan administration sent troops into Bolivia, ostensibly to aide 
Bolivian antinarcotics forces (Shank 1987, 40). 

International law was flagrantly ignored in the conduct of the war. 
Diplomats, for example, accused the United States of having violated the 
Vienna Convention of 1961, which guarantees the immunity of diplomatic 
personnel and property from arrest, search, and seizure (Pitt 1/16/90). 
After searching the residence of the Nicaraguan ambassador, officials in 
the Bush administration justified the action with the same logic it used 
to justify the invasion itself—that is, the end justifies the means. The 
administration’s position was that since arms were found in the residence, 
the search was justified (Price and Lippman 12/31/89). The international 
law that prevented U.S. troops from entering the Papal Nunciature and 
seizing Noriega evidently did not apply to the residence of the Nicara- 
guan ambassador or the car of the Cuban ambassador. 

None of these facts, however, appeared to be relevant to George Bush, 
the Congress, the mainstream media, or large segments of the U.S. popu- 
lation. The Bush administration, like the Reagan administration before it, 
merely ignored international law when it was convenient to do so. In 
addition, it simply dismissed any notion that foreign policy proceeds 
from or under the guidance of established legal norms or rules. When, for 
example, members of the world community objected to the contravention 
of international law represented by the invasion, Bush officials simply 
brushed them aside saying that the invasion represented no “precedent.” 
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National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft stated, “Panama in a number 
of ways is unique. .. . 1 would not draw conclusions from it” (Rosenthal 
1/8/90). 

In plain, simple language, in order to advance rollback goals, the U.S. 
policy and military elite will do whatever they think they can get away 
with. Shortly after the invasion of Panama, before the flags were rolled 
up and put away, the Bush administration tried to station a warship off 
the coast of Colombia. When the Colombians objected, Scowcroft dis- 
missed the entire affair as due to “inaccurate leaks” about what the Bush 
administration had in mind. On the contrary, the “difficulties,” as Scow- 
croft called them, were caused by leaks that were very accurate. The Bush 
administration then attempted to blame the problem on the press, which 
it claimed used “a warlike, negative term’”—blockade—which is just what 
was being proposed (Rosenthal 1/8/90). 

Charles Maechling, Jr., wrote in Foreign Policy that for the Bush admin- 
istration, international law was “a mere expedient for serving the national 
interest” (Stevenson 11/27—-12/10/91). But the nation benefited little from 
the invasion of Panama. Time and time again, the issue of the legality 
(not to mention the morality) of the invasion was ignored. The general 
consensus of the official and corporate media commentators was that if 
it “worked,” it was a success. 

In the New World Order, U.S. elite interests will be pursued with all 
the military might of the country and will be presented as a holy crusade. 
George Bush, for example, touted “America’s sacred interest” in Latin 
America (Grant 1991, 24). Failures to comply with U.S. demands will be 
redefined as a declaration of war. The U.S. representative to the OAS, for 
example, lectured at the time of the invasion that Noriega had “declared 
war” on the United States “from the moment he concluded his first deal 
with the narco-vermin” (U.S. Department of State, Bureau of Public 
Affairs 1989). 


No Respect for Domestic Law 


"Under what strain of the existing law can the president of the 
United States, because he doesn’t like a guy, send in the armed 
forces, to go in there, remove him, allegedly to bring him to the 
United States to stand trial.” 

—Charles Rangel” 


The Reagan and Bush administrations largely adopted the attitude that 
the domestic law is an obstacle to be evaded. They have evaded the law 
largely by ignoring it and, if caught, by simply denying they have done 
so. The fact that they have been able to get away with this is, or should 
be, profoundly disturbing. 
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The examples are legion. The CIA, under William Casey, was actively 
attempting to set up a government within a government, without super- 
vision, without democratic control, and operating off the proceeds of the 
drug business and arms sales. This government within a government 
was to have unchecked power to conduct foreign policy of the United 
States without the permission or the involvement of the citizens of the 
United States. Neither the Reagan nor the Bush administrations ever 
regarded any of the activities surrounding the Iran/Contra scandal as 
anything but trivial because neither administration ever took the law 
seriously. 

The two administrations also embarked on a policy of buying elec- 
tions in Latin America (and elsewhere) in order to implement their will 
in other countries. For example, the Congress specifically prohibited the 
National Endowment for Democracy (NED) from financing the “cam- 
paigns of candidates for public office.” The administration simply de- 
nied it was doing so in Nicaragua and claimed instead it was funding 
“infrastructure” (Nichols 2/26/90). 

It also appears that laws regarding the conduct of covert operations 
will continue to be ignored or merely changed when they become incon- 
venient. Covert operations will continue to involve an alliance with any 
group willing to do the bidding of the political elite in the country. 
Organized crime members, assassins, anti-Castro Cubans, drug traffickers, 
and a whole host of dirty agents will continue to carry out foreign policy 
separate from accountability and democratic control. The reason George 
Bush vetoed the Intelligence Authorization Act in early 1991 was that it 
would have required notification of Congress whenever the United States 
requested a favor from another intelligence service (Corn 10/7/91) and 
therefore interfered with the ability of the executive branch to conduct 
foreign policy in secret. 

The conservative Right does not respect the laws of the democracy it 
so loudly proclaims to be protecting or installing in Latin America. Those 
on the Far Right even go so far as to admit that they object to placing 
democracy before economic considerations. Patrick Buchanan, for exam- 
ple, has supported the governments of Chile and South Africa no matter 
how undemocratic because they are viable economies (Judis 10/18- 
24/89). The complete disregard of the laws in favor of an expansion of 
the power of the corporate business community displays the extent to 
which the government has become a management board for corporate 
interests. Arguments already are being developed to justify an intelli- 
gence community that “supports economic activity as well as defense and 
political needs” (Wright 1991, 221). 

In addition, it would seem from administration pronouncements that 
violence should not be part of a democracy since there can be no demo- 
cratic choice for a population under the gun. Patrick Buchanan, however, 
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has maintained that democracy can be installed at the point of a gun 
(CNN 12/21/89). 

The government will continue to use the press to legitimate its actions. 
Increasingly, the government will pay attention to the manipulation of 
journalists and the press in other countries. The media will continue to 
be used as an essential part of maintaining control of the region and the 
domestic populations.” Increasingly, the government will be paying 
journalists, subsidizing newspapers and magazines, renting editorial 
pages, and funding think tanks to put out books and pamphlets dis- 
persing conservative ideology (Herman 1987, 12). 

As Alexander Cockburn pointed out in the Nation, the placing of a 
bounty on the head of Noriega only brought into the “open what was 
previously clandestine, that . . . policy is a money game open to the 
highest bidder” (Cockburn 1/8-15/90). Even given these appalling devel- 
opments, there seems to be no one and nothing to stop them. 


No Effective Opposition Party 


“I admit that beating-up on Noriega is a very popular thing to do 


and it is bi-partisan in nature.” 
—Charles Rangel” 


Christopher Dodd, considered by some to be the leading liberal on 
Central American issues, was on television within hours of the start of 
the invasion, pledging Democratic support and urging citizens to rally 
round the president. George Mitchell, Senate majority leader, and Tom 
Foley, House speaker, joined the Democratic chorus. Only four Democrats 
—Charles Rangel (NY), Ted Weiss (NY), Don Edwards (CA), and Peter 
Defazio (OR) spoke out against the invasion (Progressive 2/90). 

In 1989, Congress made noises about a ban on covert aid to opposition 
forces in the Nicaraguan election, so the Bush administration made a 
“deal”: there would be no covert aid and Congress would approve overt 
aid. Some deal. Later, the Bush administration even refused to make a 
commitment not to use covert aid (Corn 10/2/89). 

The Democrats offer no alternative to the conservative draconian War 
on Drugs. They have jumped on the same panic-mongering bandwagon 
and have beaten the drums of “imminent danger,” “destabilization of 
whole countries,” “support for terrorism,” “subversion of our laws and 
institutions,” “national security threat,” and a threat to the “stability of 
the Western Hemisphere” (Massing 12/2/91). Democratic congressper- 
sons have even urged greater U.S. intervention in trafficking nations. 
Representative Stephen Solarz has argued for the use of herbicides in 
coca fields in Peru. And Charles Rangel has campaigned for an expansion 
of the DEA’s role abroad (Massing 12/2/91). The Democratic party is 
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ideologically confused and has no moral or ethical direction other than 
what is popular or what the Right tells them is popular. 

Similarly, the Democrats jumped on the Persian Gulf bandwagon with 
barely a murmur of objection. They allowed Bush to circumvent the War 
Powers Act by letting him formally notify Congress that hostilities were 
not imminent while telling the American people they were. 

The Democratic party not only has effectively given up any congres- 
sional control of foreign policy but has acted as if the presidential 
usurpation of power were completely normal. Again, the battle from the 
Right about control of foreign policy is not whether the president will 
exercise his constitutional power but whether he will completely control 
foreign policy. 

Since the Constitution specifically gives to Congress the sole power to 
declare war and to set the rules regarding captures, the invasion of 
Panama was clearly illegal. In addition, the invasion violated both the 
UN charter as well as the charter of the OAS. 

The Democrats as a party failed to question the invasion of Panama. 
Similarly, the Democratic party had no taste for investigations of the 
savings and loan scandal or the BCCI scandal. Senator John Kerry strug- 
gled for two years trying to get hearings on the BCCI scandal. Nothing 
says more clearly that there is no party of opposition than that the 
Democrats failed even politically to exploit either scandal. The greatest 
fear of the Democrats, like the Republicans, is that people will find out 
what is really going on in the country and begin to question the legiti- 
macy of the political system itself. 


No Investigative or Analytical Journalism 


“No ministry of propaganda could be more effective than the U.S. 
media . . . in preventing mass outrage in the United States.” 
—Philip Agee™ 


Failure to press leads in the Iran/Contra scandal allowed Reagan, 
Bush, and others to escape responsibility for events. The mainstream 
media, through passive and manipulative journalism, have become a 
mouthpiece for Republican administrations. In the invasion of Panama, 
the political and military elite learned just how effective its campaign to 
tame the press had been. The ability to control the flow of information 
from Panama helped convince the administration that such censorship 
could be practiced on a larger scale. Had the press refused to participate 
in the fraud of coverage in Panama, the administration might not have 
orchestrated the Persian Gulf War. As Richard Reeves has pointed out, 
the press should either cover a war or not cover a war, but it should 
never pretend to cover a war. 
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During the lead up to the invasion of Panama, the administration and 
the Pentagon demonstrated just how far they had come in learning to 
manipulate and use the media rather than in fighting it. The corporate 
press is no longer an enemy of power but a willing purveyor of legiti- 
mations for power. After Vietnam, the powerful decided to stop trying 
to destroy the press and instead learned to use it. 

One very telling illustration of the sophistication of the elite’s use of 
the media was the publicity surrounding the 1989 beating of the opposi- 
tion candidates in Panama City. The Bush administration was at least 
partially to blame for the beatings, images of which were flashed all over 
the world and were very influential in turning opinion even more against 
Noriega. According to Frederick Kempe (1990, 35), the Bush administra- 
tion tried to orchestrate a Philippines-like outpouring of support for the 
opposition candidates and, therefore, pressured the reluctant opposition 
candidates into the street. It is obvious that the Philippines-like outpour- 
ing of support envisioned by the Bush administration was designed for 
extensive media coverage, designed to convince the U.S. and international 
public that the United States had to intervene and was obliged morally 
to intervene. The media show that resulted was probably as effective as 
the one they had hoped for. 

The plain, self-evident truth is that when the Right talks about “objec- 
tivity” in the press, it is talking about presenting a right-wing world- 
view. Anything else is considered “biased.” The press, afraid of being 
labeled biased or unfair, begins to soften observations to the point of 
ridiculousness. A reporter, for example, claimed that John Poindexter’s 
testimony “seemed to clash” with his previous testimony (emphasis added; 
Hertsgaard 7/2/90). When U.S. forces invaded the house of the Nicara- 
guan ambassador in Panama, the Washington Post noted that the action 
“appeared to violate” internationally accepted principles of diplomatic 
immunity (emphasis added; Price and Lippman 12/31/89). 

Journalists do not want to appear to be expressing personal opinions, 
so they must get quotes. Quotes from official sources always are easier 
to get and more believable. The extensive (if not exclusive) use of these 
official quotes, however, biases coverage of events and leaves the impres- 
sion that the view of the government is the fact. In the eyes of the con- 
servative Right, however, this sort of bias is completely acceptable. 


Incompetence as an Excuse for Criminal Activity 


The press and apparently the country have come to uncritically accept 
government incompetence as an explanation for the most obvious crimi- 
nal acts. Ronald Reagan seriously maintained that he did not know Oliver 
North was running an arms-for-hostages operation in the basement of the 
White House. The Federal Reserve, the Internal Revenue Service (IRS), 
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the Treasury Department, the State Department, the DEA, and the CIA 
seriously maintained that they did not know that BCCI was up to no 
good. George Bush seriously maintained that until Noriega was indicted, 
he knew nothing of Noriega’s involvement with the drug trafficking 
business. 

It has come to the point where all that government officials have to do 
to absolve themselves of guilt for everything including treason is to plead 
that they are basically imbeciles who know nothing about what goes on 
around them. It should be remembered that parents are not allowed to 
plead ignorance of their children’s criminal behavior, especially if that 
behavior involves drugs. The U.S. population, however, seems completely 
ready to accept explanations from congresspersons and presidents that 
they would laugh at if they came out of the mouths of their sons or 
daughters. 


FOOTNOTE ON BCCI 


In the fall of 1991, it appeared that the BCCI scandal with all its atten- 
dant subscandals was going to come unraveled in public hearings. But 
as has been so effectively done in the past, the administration put the 
lid on the hearings. Senator John Kerry spent two years trying to get 
hearings on BCCI. After a few sessions, however, Congress went on 
recess and the hearings never resumed. There was virtually nothing in 
the corporate media that reported, much less explained, the cancelation 
of these hearings. 

The Reagan administration eased rather than tightened regulation of 
financial institutions during the 1980s, despite the fact that the banking 
industry was profiting from transactions involving drug-tainted money 
(Morley 10/2/89). In October 1988, CNN’s program “Moneyline” re- 
vealed that U.S. bankers laundered an estimated $100 billion in drug 
money, $90 billion of which ended up overseas (Reed 11/20/89). Former 
U.S. Customs Commissioner William von Raab created problems for 
himself in May 1982 when he lectured the Florida Bankers Association for 
“intentionally profiting” from this “dirty business.” The bankers re- 
portedly were furious and adjourned the meeting (Morley 10/2/89). Von 
Raab was later driven from office. 

One of the policies of the former drug czar William Bennett and the 
Bush administration has been to assume that low-income people are to 
be held responsible if anyone sells or uses drugs on their property. The 
same level of responsibility, however, is not extended to the banking 
industry. In 1989, Bennett did not even remark on billions in currency 
surpluses due to drug money or ask the Federal Reserve Bank to identify 
banks receiving it (Morley 10/2/89). 
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Norman Bailey, a former National Security Council aide, said that the 
evidence and information available about Noriega’s money laundering 
activities was in “excruciating detail.” This information included the 
names of banks, individuals, and companies Noriega was involved with 
(McGee and Hoffman 5/8/88), including BCCI. Federal agencies had long 
had evidence of BCCI wrongdoing, but they failed to follow up on leads. 
Democratic Congressman Charles Schumer said “strong leads” were 
ignored: “It wasn’t just that BCCI was rumored to be bad. It was that 
professional investigators in the agencies had hard evidence that they 
were bad and bad in a big way, and nobody did anything about it.” 
Schumer said that this was probably due to incompetence (the old 
standby), but he admitted that perhaps influence peddling was involved 
(National Public Radio 9/5/91), 

It is more than likely that the “loss” of Noriega’s bank records was one 
of the purposes of the invasion. There was a great deal of opposition to 
opening hearings on the BCCI affair; high-level federal officials ignored 
what was going on in BCCI and took steps to quash investigations of 
wrongdoing at BCCI. BCCI has been described as Noriega’s “favorite 
bank.” There is a connection between BCCI, the invasion of Panama, and 
the Iran/Contra scandal that has yet to be exposed. The connection 
between these scandals, however, probably never will be revealed be- 
cause of the developments within the corporate press, the party of “oppo- 
sition,” and the imperial presidency. There is every likelihood that the 
policy elite in the United States will cover up the real events surrounding 
these scandals and the American people will never know the true story. 
It only goes to show that you never know what you can get away with 
until you try. 


NOTES 


1. Clark (1991, 10). 

2. Bush Press Conference (12/21/91). 

3. Asman (2/15/90). 

4. It is argued by some that the Colombian response to the cartels was 
only seriously pursued when the cartels began to be successful in electing 
representatives to the government. The argument is that the Colombian 
government was perfectly happy to allow the cartels to operate free of inter- 
ference until the cartels began to tread on territory held by the politicians. 

5. Some Nicaraguan businessmen who returned to Nicaragua after 
Chamorro’s win are trying to convince her to approve a proposal to earn 
several million dollars per month by accepting hundreds of thousands of tons 
of incinerator ash from Philadelphia and New Jersey (Corn 7/2/90). 

6. Agee (1991, 17). 

7. Reeves (10/30/89). 
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8. CNN (12/29/89). 

9. Even though immediately before and during the Persian Gulf War the 
Bush administration constantly praised the UN and other international 
bodies, those bodies were ignored during the invasion of Panama. 

This was nothing new. “In 1986 the World Court found the United States 
guilty of violating international law in sponsoring a war against Nicaragua 
and ordered it to pay $3 billion in damages to help rebuild the country.” This 
ruling was totally ignored until after the United States succeeded in buying 
a Nicaraguan election and installing its own puppet government (Nation 9/4— 
11/89). Even then, it reneged. 

10. Baker and other administration figures were careful to talk about our 
military personnel, our U.S. nationals, and our boys throughout both the 
invasion of Panama and the Persian Gulf War. This constantly reinforced the 
myth that both conflicts involved the unified U.S. populace. 

11. CNN (12/20/89). 

12, The media were important focuses for CIA manipulation in Ecuador 
before the 1963 coup (Agee 1991, 16) and in Brazil in 1964 (Herman 1987, 12). 

13. CNN (12/20/89). 

14. Agee (1991, 17). 
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